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FAITH AND ORDER’S VISION OF UNITY 


by 


LEONARD HODGSON 


The title of this paper must not be taken to mean that Faith 
and Order — either the independent Faith and Order Movement of 
the past or the World Council’s Commission on Faith and Order to- 
day — has in its mind’s eye a clear picture of what reunited Christendom 
will look like. Neither does it betoken a vaguely impressionistic sketch 
of a blissful state in which all firm lines of theological definition are 
blurred. To credit it with the one or criticise it for the other is to ignore 
the nature of human vision in this world in which we see di’ esoptrou 
en ainigmati(in a mirror dimly). We have to look ahead, discover as 
well as we can the best form of the goal we are aiming at, and make our 
plans accordingly. But it is in working them out, as the situations 
are changed through the steps we take, that the nature of the goal is 
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revealed to us more fully. When at the outset of his incarnate ministry 
our Lord heard in the preaching of the Baptist the authentic voice of the 
Father and saw that the next step for him was to join that movement, 
in the taking of it there was revealed to him his messianic vocation. 

I doubt whether in its beginning the Faith and Order Movement 
can be said to have had anything that can be called a vision of unity at 
all. One of the marks of progress in the ecumenical movement is the 
fact that it is now so difficult to think oneself back into the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of 1910. For younger men and women who have not lived 
through it, it must be almost impossible to get the feel of a world in 
which Christians of different churches feared that discussing questions 
of faith and order with one another might involve disloyalty to their 
own allegiance, and in which churches dared not appoint representatives 
for such discussions lest they should appear to compromise those they 
represented. In my undergraduate days at Oxford the Student Christian 
Movement was the pioneer in undermining this exclusiveness. I remember 
a meeting addressed by Victor Murray in which he sought to reassure 
possible recruits against their own, and their parents’, fear of the danger 
of association with members of other churches. Among senior members 
of the university, the chief theological society is still called the “Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology.” It is now prepared to discuss any 
kind of theological question. But it still retains in its title the epithet 
which derives from the age of its foundation, when theologians of 
different churches could only meet on condition that the society confined 
itself to issues of academic interest, such as matters of history. This 
restrictive practice reached its climax in the organisation of the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910. I have often heard Canon Tatlow 
relate how certain churches could only be induced to take part on being 
given an express undertaking that the Conference was called to consider 
possibilities of practical co-operation, and that no discussion of doctrinal 
issues would be allowed. 

Out of this ban on raising questions of faith and order the Faith 
and Order Movement was born. It was not drawn by a vision of 
unity ; it was driven by a sense of frustration, the frustration of men who 
found that their attempts at co-operative planning stirred up interests 
they were forbidden to explore. The mutual trust and confidence that 
had grown up between some members of different churches at Edinburgh 
moved them to desire a conference called for the direct purpose of 
discussing the outlawed questions. 
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In October of the same year the first definite move was made at 
the General Convention of the American Episcopal Church. A Commit- 
tee reported its conviction “that such a Conference for the purposes of 
study and discussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions, 
is the next step towards unity.” On the basis of this report a Joint 
Commission of Bishops, Presbyters and Laymen, was appointed to 
carry forward the project for a Conference '. 

So far as I know this quotation is the earliest evidence of the Move- 
ment regarding itself as having the positive aim of taking steps “towards 
unity.” Its subsequent history shows how little clear vision there can 
have been of what that unity would or could be. The first step 
was to draw into conference “representatives of all Christian bodies 
throughout the world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour for the consideration of questions pertaining to the Faith and 
Order of the Church of Christ.” As the work developed on these lines 
it was discovered that the doctrinal traditions of different Christian 
churches involved different ideas of what would be required for unity, 
different conceptions of the nature of unity itself. For some a unified 
ministry commissioned by ordination through the “historic episcopate” 
was regarded as a sine qua non. For others this implied an undue ascrip- 
tion to secondary matters of an importance which properly belongs to 
unity in faith alone. This again raised questions concerning the extent 
to which unity in faith requires doctrinal agreement. The phrase “organic 
unity” was put forward as a possible formula to describe what all should 
aim at, but this was found to be liable to different interpretations accord- 
ing as the adjective “organic” was held to be derived from organisation 
or organism. 

It was, I think, Archbishop William Temple who devised the formula 
“full union and communion.” This was not intended to answer the 
above questions, still less to evade or beg any of them. It was an attempt 
to state what all were aiming at in such a way as to exclude contentment 
with any lesser goal. In New Testament times whether the travelling 
Christian arrived in Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth or Rome, 
the church which welcomed him to share in its life and worship would 
be a fellowship of all the Christians there. That is the state of affairs 
that Dr. Temple had in mind when he sought to find a formula on which 
all could agree. It was no vague and misty impressionistic sketch. 





1H. N. Bate, Faith and Order (London and New York, 1928), p. vii. 
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Nothing could be more concretely definite than this vision of a state 
of affairs in which the travelling Christian will find himself at home in 
the one Christian fellowship wherever he goes. But when we ask what 
are the conditions on which the vision can again become actual fact in 
the history of this world, then the existing differences of conviction 
are found to involve knotty questions of theological principle which 
must be unravelled before further progress can be made. 

It seems to me that this is still the only form in which there can be 
anything rightly called the Faith and Order vision of unity. Accepted 
as such it has a twofold function. First, it reminds the Commission 
that nothing less than this can be the goal of its labours, and lays on it 
the responsibility of preventing either the World Council or any of the 
churches in Christendom from being content with less. Secondly, we 
keep the right perspective when we see discussion of the factors which 
keep churches apart — factors both theological and non-theological — 
as concerned with obstacles to the actualisation of what is aimed at. 


In the constitution of the Commission its first function is defined as 
“to proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ, and to keep 
prominently before the World Council and the Churches the obligation 
to manifest that unity and its urgency for the work of evangelism.” 
This has led to the phrase “‘churchly unity” being used for the Faith 
and Order “vision,” and in a paper under that title submitted to the 
Commission, Bishop Newbigin writes as follows : 


“I conclude that the World Council of Churches cannot accept any 
other objective than the search for a form of unity which brings all in 
each place who confess Christ as Lord into a fully committed fellowship 
with one another centred in the preaching of the Gospel and the breaking 
of one bread, involving one corporate life reaching out in service and 
witness to all, and recognisably linked to the whole Christian fellowship 
in all ages and places through a ministry acknowledged by all.” 


Personally I share with Bishop Newbigin in this vision of what 
unity should mean. With him I should rejoice to see it the objective of 
the World Council of Churches. As heir to the Life and Work Movement 
the World Council has a wider freedom than its Commission on Faith 
and Order to hold positions with which some of its members may not 
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agree. In spite of disagreement they can remain loyal members of the 
Council while seeking from within to persuade it to change its mind. 
But the task of the Commission is to draw all churches “which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” into discussion of the factors 
which at present keep them from unity, and it cannot begin by requiring 
them also to accept a vision of unity which contradicts their existing 
theological convictions. Down to the words “...a fully committed 
fellowship with one another” Bishop Newbigin’s formulation expresses 
what can rightly be taken to be the Commission’s vision of unity. But 
in what follows it goes beyond what at this stage can be included, as 
three examples clearly show : 

1. I take it that the words “the breaking of one bread” are meant to 
refer to the sacrament of Holy Communion. The Society of Friends 
has always taken a full part in the work of Faith and Order on the under- 
standing that it is free to bear witness to its conviction that sacramental 
rites are not necessary to the life of the Church *. It cannot be expected 
to share in a vision of unity in which they appear as an essential element. 

2. “*... recognisably linked to the whole Christian fellowship in all 
ages and places through a ministry acknowledged by all.” In 1935 
Dr. Karl Barth gave a series of lectures at Geneva *, in which apparently 
he denied the necessity of any such linkage. For him then, if I under- 
stand him rightly, the only linkage required was through the risen, 
ascended Lord who, giving his Spirit as and when he will, draws men 
into union with himself and through him with their fellows in other 
ages and places. Unity does not necessarily require any historic continu- 
ity of a visible earthly body in space and time. I do not know whether 
this represents what Dr Barth would hold to-day. For myself I think 
that this century’s theological study of the New Testament, by showing 
that the Christian Church came into being as the Messiah’s messianic 
community, implies its existence as an earthly body with such a historic 
continuity in space and time. But if there are still those who hold to 
what I understand to have been Dr. Barth’s view in 1935, they cannot be 
expected, as a pre-requisite to joining Faith and Order discussions, 
to assent to a vision of unity which includes as an essential element a 
continuity of this kind. 





1 See Hopcson, Convictions (London, S.C.M. Press, 1934), pp. 26, 30. 
2 Printed in Theologische Existenz Heute, Heft 27 (Miinchen, Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1935). 
English translation in Faith and Order Pamphlet No. 76 (1936). 
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3. That this linkage should be through continuity of ministry still 
further narrows the requirement, and a paper on “Church Order and 
Unity” by Professor Gustaf Wingren in the January-March 1960 issue 
of the English Church Quarterly Review maintains that such treatment 
of the question of order as of equal importance with that of the faithful 
preaching of the Gospel is theologically impossible for Lutherans. 
In 1936 the present Archbishop of York, Dr. A. M. Ramsay, published 
as a young man a book entitled The Gospel and the Catholic Church, 
in which he argued that such contrasting of the question of order with 
that of the preaching of the Gospel is a false antithesis, that the provision 
of the rightly ordained ministry is an essential element in the Gospel 
itself. About the same time I remember Dr. H. N. Bate speaking of 
its doctrine of orders as the point at which pelagianism found a foot- 
hold in Lutheran theology. The recent re-issue of Dr. Ramsay’s book 
in a new edition shows that he still holds to this view, in which he repre- 
sents a large number of catholic-minded Christians. Here again is a 
theological issue which is a proper subject for Faith and Order discussion, 
and cannot be prejudged by the Commission in its formulation of its 
vision of unity. 

To many people it must be disappointing to have to forego the 
inclusion of the latter part of Bishop Newbigin’s statement. At first 
sight it may appear that by itself the first part is too general to have, 
as the saying goes, a cutting edge. This is not so. Further reflection 
on what I have called its two functions shows that it can give the Com- 
mission both guidance in the planning of its work and inspiration to 
persevere. 

The work of the Commission is fourfold. It has (i) to discover what 
are the theological issues in the fields of faith and order which keep 
churches apart; (ii) to pursue its own research into these subjects through 
theologians representing the different views ; (iii) to make the fruits of 
this research available for use by the churches represented ; (iv) to 
keep in touch with churches engaged in negotiating actual schemes of 
reunion with a view both to lending what help it can in unravelling knots 
and learning what may be of value in its own studies and for the infor- 
mation of other churches. If in all these fields the Commission is guided 
by the vision of a world in which wherever he goes travelling a Christian 
will be welcomed into the full fellowship of all the Christians in each 
place, this will enable it to seize upon the issues most relevant to its 
purpose, to estimate their relative urgency and so make use of its available 
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man power, to ask in actual schemes of reunion how far it is possible in 
existing circumstances to move toward the goal and what further problems 
will then remain to be solved before it can be reached. 

One may speak of a vision-giving inspiration. But a vision cannot be 
itself the giver. It must lend itself to God to be used by Him in the 
giving of His gift. Throughout the whole of its history the constantly 
recurring source of inspiration for Faith and Order has been the will 
of God, as made known to us in the prayer of our Lord in the 17th chapter 
of St. John. His gift of the vision of what it would mean for that will 
to be done keeps before our eyes the incompleteness of our task, and 


by so doing inspires us to press toward the mark for the prize of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus. 


Il 
In my opening address to the 1952 Lund Conference I raised various 
questions, including some of those that I have mentioned in this paper, 
and suggested that progress might possibly be made by considering (i) 
the use of the phrase ex opere operato ; (ii) the implication for the doctrine 
of the Church of St. Paul’s “I, yet not I, but Christ,” and of varying 
emphasis on God’s initiative and man’s response ; (iii) the possibility 


of incorporating Catholic sacramentalism and Quaker religion in one 
church ; (iv) the relation of covenant relationship to organic unity, and 
(v) the geographical overlapping of dioceses. I do not know whether the 
Commission has been able to do anything in any of these directions, 
what fruits of its research are ready to be made available for the use 
of the churches. I am sure that issues of this kind are vital if its vision 
of unity is ever to become a fact. 

It will not become a fact until progress is made within the churches 
themselves, as well as in the Commission. I believe myself, moreover, 
that through the biblical studies opened up to us in this century the 
Holy Spirit is challenging the churches to question and re-think a great 
deal of what has traditionally been taken for granted in their doctrines 
of God, revelation, creation, redemption and the Church, and that until 
this has been done the churches will not be prepared to welcome and 
profit by whatever progress the Commission may have been able to make 
in its own researches. In all probability it is in the churches rather than 
in the World Council or its Commission that the real battle for unity 
will have to be fought. It will be for the Commission to supply those 
engaged in it with insights gained from its theological researches and 
fidelity to the vision which will inspire them to persevere. 





THE RELEVANCE OF THE FAITH AND 
ORDER MOVEMENT TO ACTUAL CHURCH 
UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


by 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


Our question is on the relevance of the Faith and Order movement 
to actual church union negotiations. 

From one point of view the Faith and Order movement is the general 
expression of a particular ecumenical spirit— not a spirit that one 
would wish to exorcise, like the one described in the Gospel, whose 
name was Legion, but one of the same multiple character. It is to be 
found at the world level and at national and other levels. It is evident 
even on the village green, where the churches on the two opposite sides, 
which have stood frowning at each other for so long, timidly decide 
to work together on some local project involving Faith and Order. It 
exists everywhere that the Church feels the breath of unification along 
these lines. To define the connection of the Faith and Order movement, 
so construed, with actual church union negotiations is therefore to 
describe the relation of a whole to one of its parts : the Faith and Order 
movement is, among other things, actual church union negotiations : 
these indeed are its crowning element. 

Undoubtedly there is a basis for looking at the Faith and Order 
movement in this generalized way, but for purposes of answering the 
question before us the movement then becomes too protean to grapple 
with. 

It will at any rate serve us here more practically to regard the Faith 
and Order movement as the particular stream of ecumenical life which 
took shape after the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 under the guidance of 
Bishop Brent and other men of prophetic insight, drew together repre- 
sentatives of various denominations of the Church at Lausanne in 1927 
and Edinburgh in 1937, and now continues its existence within the 
body of the World Council of Churches as the Commission on Faith 
and Order. As already suggested, this is not the only organization in 
Christendom dedicated to church unity through the development, 
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among the communions, of a mutual understanding of each other’s 
Faith and Order ; but it is so typical of many, its occasions and its bounds 
so analogous, that the answering of our question in reference to it 
provides an answer, by and large, for all. 


The task of the Commission on Faith and Order is set forth in its 
Constitution. It is designed 


To proclaim 
the essential oneness of the Church ; 
To keep the obligation 
to manifest that unity and its urgency before the Churches ; 
study 
questions of faith, order, and worship in their bearing on the unity 
of the Church, 
the theological implications of the existence of the ecumenical movement 
and 
matters in the present relationships of the Churches to one another 
which cause difficulties ; and 
To provide information 
concerning actual steps taken by the Churches toward reunion. 


In order to give the basic verbs dominance I have slightly abbreviated 
and altered the order of the words of the Constitution’s text. To proclaim, 


to keep the obligation, to study, and to provide information, all in the 
interest of the unity of the Church — these are the purposes which give 
the Commission its force and its direction. 


It will be noted that it is no part of the intent of the Faith and Order 
Commission to initiate, maintain, and press to a conclusion actual 
church union negotiations. These functions belong to the communions 
as such. Both the Constitution and the facts of human relationship 
argue against the assumption by an outside party of any position which 
would impair in any slightest degree the freedom of mature and auto- 
nomous churches to negotiate their own future under Christ’s leading. 
The Constitution plainly says : 


Only churches themselves are competent to take actual steps towards 
reunion by entering into negotiations with one another. The work of 
the movement is not to formulate schemes and tell the churches what 
they ought to do, but to act as the handmaid of the churches in the 
preparatory work of clearing away misunderstandings, discussing obstacles 
to reunion, and issuing reports which are submitted to the churches for 
their consideration. 
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In actual inter-church negotiations, the réle of the Commission on 
Faith and Order is not like that of parents in those countries where 
marriages are arranged by them for the prospective bride and groom. 
It is rather like that of parents in those other quarters of the globe where 
the older generation on the one hand tries to prepare its youth for 
marriage and create surroundings in which sound and strong marriages 
may be brought about, but on the other hand knows that it cannot 
participate in the wooing. 


To proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep 
prominently before the World Council and the Churches the obligation 
to manifest that unity and its urgency for the work of evangelism. 


This paragraph is charter and charge to the Commission on Faith and 
Order. It illumines everything that follows in the Constitution. It came 
from the pen of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and faithfully reflects the intent of 
the originators of the Faith and Order movement and the long generation 
that has followed in their train. It makes it clear, as the most recent 
report to the Central Committee says, that the Commission “exists in 
order to stand for the unity of the Church and for a ceaseless effort 


to know what obedience to that will means concretely... The World 
Council of Churches can have no ‘neutrality’ on whether that question 
is answered or not.” 


The Faith and Order Commission therefore has a part to play in 
actual church union negotiations before they begin or are even thought 
of. Its work is to create an atmosphere which, like the pure air of high 
mountains, imparts to those who breathe it an élan they did not know 
was in them — in this case the ecumenical élan for effecting unity in 
the Church of Christ. The Faith and Order movement has produced 
in the various churches of the world a mood of self-judgment which 
has caused them to ask self-disturbing questions : Are we who constantly 
affirm the Lordship of Christ actually living according to our affirmation ? 
Does the Epistle really say, as we have actually interpreted it, “One 
Lord, one faith, and no end of different baptisms?” Did our Lord 
pray that his followers might be two hundred and fifty (“ut omnes ducenti 
guinguaginta sint !”)? Did St. Paul write to the Corinthians: “We 
being many are therefore many varieties of bread and of bodies ?” 
To read the Bible this way is to shred it into nonsense, and in face of 
the quiet questioning declarations of Faith and Order many denomi- 
nations have come to see that this is what they have actually done. It 
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is no accident that since the Faith and Order movement was organized 
there have been more concrete unions between communions than there 
were in all the centuries previous. I can give my personal testimony, as 
could innumerable others, that if it had not been for the coming of 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches to Evanston, 
with its reiterated emphasis on the necessity for unifying the Faith 
and Order of the Church, the union of the Congregational Christian 
and the Evangelical and Reformed denominations in the United States 
could not have taken place as soon as it did. In this instance the Faith 
and Order movement contributed directly to organic union between 
churches. 

One of the dangers today is that the churches, celebrating the aston- 
ishing success of their councils at local, national, and world levels, 
will deem this kind of cooperation, which does not involve unity either 
of the Lord’s Table or of the Lord’s Ministry, to be a sufficient achieve- 
ment for the present, and allow their ecumenical zeal to be frozen at 
this point. This peril the Faith and Order Commission discerns plainly. 
In the report already quoted occur the words : 


Events are forcing upon us various kinds of co-operation, and... 
if we do not find true churchly unity we shall find ourselves remaining 
content with a form of organizational unity which leaves unfulfilled many 
of the central requirements of the Church’s life. ... Faith and Order 
must constantly press upon... the churches the fact that the question 
of unity is one upon which an answer has to be given, and that to give 
no answer means to be shut up in the wrong answer. 


And when it does press this fact upon the churches, the only way for 
them to give an adequate response is not by words alone but by actual 
concrete negociation looking toward union. The Faith and Order 
Commission is the old clock on the stair which ticks away the ecumenical 
hours. It forces none of the churches to unite with each other, but when 
any of them stops long enough in the midst of its much business — includ- 
ing cooperation at a low level — it hears this reminder that the time 
that God has given is passing, and is forced to ask whether it is really 
redeeming that time if it is willing to leave His Church so pitiably broken. 
In this mild manner the Faith and Order movement calls actual church 
union conversations into being. 

For the actual negotiations the Faith and Order movement furnishes 
ecumenical norms. 
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There is a procedural norm. Many of those who gather year after 
year in the meetings of the World Council, the Faith and Order Working 
Committee which serves as an executive committee to the Commission, 
and the other interdenominational councils of the world do not realize 
what an admirable education they are receiving — an education in the 
understanding of, sympathy with, and collaboration with, Christians 
of different viewpoints. The ability to participate in the kind of dialogue 
that takes place in these forums is a sine qua non for concrete union 
negociations. One man, commenting upon a particular series of such 
negotiations, observes : 


Most of the committee members lacked ecumenical experience... 
They were simply not prepared for the typical ecumenical tension of 
maintaining one’s own viewpoint and interpreting it while at the same 
time listening to an opposite viewpoint and understanding it... Perhaps 
what is needed is a special Faith and Order training school (it would have 
to be mobile !) for ecumenical conditioning of negotiating gladiators. 


Actually the Faith and Order movement already provides such training 
schools : the attitudes evolved at the stated meetings it holds regularly 


have an inevitable influence in the halls where concrete negociations 
take place. They are carried as a most desirable contagion by partici- 
pants from meeting to meeting. 

But there are more than procedural norms developed by the Faith 
and Order movement: the norms of essential churchmanship are the 
subject of the studies made under the auspices of the Commission, 
and these become the most important collateral reading imaginable 
for negotiators of church unions. 

As earlier indicated, there are three different departments of study 
to which the Faith and Order Commission is committed. It is con- 
cerned with (1) questions of faith, order, and worship (which involves 
both faith and order), (2) the theological implications of the 
ecumenical movement itself, and (3) those matters in the relation- 
ships among churches which cause difficulty. Studies in these sectors 
of the church’s life, as will be readily seen, are all grist to the mill of 
negotiators. 

Here the choice of subjects for study by the Commission might 
with profit be made more directly in connection with negotiations for 
union actually taking place. It is hard to see how any general subjects 
could be more germane to union negotiations than those now claiming 
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the attention of standing Faith and Order study groups — “Christ and 
the Church,” “Worship,” “Tradition and the Traditions,” and “Institu- 
tionalism” — but it may be that the Commission should offer its services 
for the study of particular matters that might be assigned it by local 
negotiators. There came a time in the early days of the United Church 
of Christ in the United States, for instance (to go back to the one set 
of negotiations of which I have had personal knowledge) when it would 
have been extremely helpful to have had an interdenominational com- 
mittee at the world level review the proposed statement of faith that 
had been drawn up by the two uniting groups. The comments made 
upon it by a company of theologians in Germany, in whose hands it 
had been placed informally proved most usefully challenging, and all 
the more so would have been those made by a committee ad hoc of the 
Faith and Order Commission. Even under present conditions the Com- 
mission could doubtless do more to give the general studies a wider 
reading among negotiators, and plans looking in this direction are 
already on the books. 

From this it will be seen that the Faith and Order Commission has 
no final interest in study as study. Its studies are a means, not an end, 
and that end, which infuses its whole programme, is to provide means 
through which the Church of Christ may become unified on its human 
side. There are those who wish that the Commission were not — as 
it is at the moment — a unit within the Division of Studies of the World 
Council of Churches. It is thought that with the Commission’s total 
powers directed to getting things done instead of merely getting things 
studied, it gives the world a false impression of its purpose to be placed 
organizationally where the chief weight is put upon study. None of the 
studies made by the Division of Studies are an end in themselves, to 
be sure, but after these are made they can for the most part be turned 
over for implementation to other Divisions of the Council. If this 
is done in the case of Faith and Order studies they are thereby taken 
out of the hands of the Commission, since it has standing only within 
the one Division. If it be argued, as it may well be, that other parts 
of the World Council are as well equipped to carry into action the results 
of the Faith and Order studies as the Commission itself, the Commission 
is then left as a study group, which some do not conceive it constitution- 
ally to be. The proposal to associate the administration of the Commis- 
sion not only with the Study Division but also with the general direction 
of the Council would seem to solve this problem. 
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The newest way in which the Faith and Order Commission is being 
brought to assist in actual church unions is through such invitations 
as came last year from the Church Union Committee of North Mada- 
giscar to send a visiting team of consultants to its meeting last October. 
By such means the Faith and Order movement links itself with union 
negotiations not through the medium of literature only but by the far 
stronger tie of personality. When the Madagascar invitation was being 
discussed, the Bishop of Bristol, chairman of the Working Committee, 
nicely defined the function of such a visiting team as being that of answer- 
ing and asking questions in such wise as to make the accumulated expe- 
rience of the Faith and Order movement available to the negotiators. 
It was also evident that the experience gained by the visitors would 
reciprocally be of great value, not only to the Commission itself but 
through the Commission to negotiators on other fronts of church union. 

The event proved the fundamental rightness of the idea. Dr. Norman 
Goodall and Dr. Keith R. Bridston attended the meeting in North 
Madagascar and the latter, as Secretary of the Commission, has made 
his report upon it. This report, the first of its kind, makes fascinating 
reading. On the one hand there was eagerness on the part of the nego- 
tiators to get the views of outside persons on the inside course of the 
negotiations. On the other hand it was recognized by all that the 
problems to hand possessed aspects peculiar to the locale for which no 
wisdom from outside could have been apposite. Since one of the problems 
of the unification of the North Madagascar churches derives from the 
Friends’ desire for “spiritual” sacraments, without the use of physical 
elements, it was helpful for the Faith and Order delegates to be able 
to present to the negotiators the Commission’s paper on “The Meaning 
of Baptism” and other relevant materials. But the actual presence of 
men representing the world of concern outside was a support and sti- 
mulus to the negotiating committee more real than any literary document 
could be, partly because it could be accompanied by informality and 
flexibility of touch. 

There is one further way in which the Commission has attempted 
to be of use to churches in the time of negotiation. This is by calling 
together those who are participants in different union conversations, 
some in this, some in that, part of the world, so that they may talk 
with each other not merely through the medium of the Commission 
itself but face to face. Such unofficial “consultations,” as they have 
come to be called, have already proved themselves good ground for 
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the growing of the best ecumenical flora. By this means negotiators of 
unions in North America, for instance, have been able to profit person- 
ally from the seasoned wisdom of negotiators from India, Japan, and 
other lands. The gratitude expressed by those who have attended 
these meetings has been so genuine that there is no doubt about 
their continuance in the future. 

The last task of the Commission, according to the Constitution, is 
to provide information as to the steps actually taken by the churches 
toward reunion. The last issue of The Ecumenical Review contains 
the fifth survey of church-union negotiations around the world, bringing 
up to date the volume written by Bishop Neill in 1952 entitled Towards 
Church Union. These surveys are more engrossing than any ordinary 
novel, for they present history in the making, and the kind of history 
that all can rejoice to see made. While some nations are building walls 
of distrust against one another, Christian negotiators around the planet 
are seen to be quietly but surely mending the nets of the Church in such 
a way that the whole world should one day be held together in a reti- 
culation of brotherhood. Though this work of the Faith and Order 
Commission is a chronicling of the past, there is little that can have 
a more positive effect upon the future. Nothing succeeds like success : 
success in one part of the world is a challenge to achieve success in 
every other part. 


The Commission of Faith and Order is not an organization breath- 
lessly preparing for a millennium the day after tomorrow. It does not 
prod the negotiators of church unions for reports of progress. Its relation 
to them is one of benediction. It unites itself with them in Christ and 
leaves to Christ the issue of their common hopes. It could well use 
toward them the words of the New England divines of 1648 : 


Did not the Lord Jesus, when he dedicated his suffering for his church, 
make it his earnest & only prayer for us in this world, that we all might 
be one in him? The Lord Jesus commune with all our hearts in secret : 
& he who is the King of his Church, let him be pleased to exercise his 
Kingly power in our spirits, that so his kingdom may come into our 
Churches in Purity & Peace. 





WHAT HOLDS THE CHURCH TOGETHER ? 


by 


JEAN MEYENDORFF 


The present stage in the ecumenical dialogue is leading many Christ- 
ians to reconsider the nature and aims of the great movement for unity 
which started some decades ago. Do we all know what kind of unity 
we are seeking ? The Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
both affirm that the ten or eleven first centuries of Christianity provide 
a concrete historical example of church unity between East and West, 
but no agreement of this kind exists among the different Churches 
which today make up the World Council of Churches. According to 
some of them, God’s will that Christians should be one would already 
be accomplished if the different “denominations” now in existence 
would recognise one another as full members of the Body of Christ and — 
without making undue effort to solve the difficulties which confront 
them — would present a common witness of Christian action to the 
world. Others are of the opinion that closer integration is necessary 
between the different church bodies; but for such integration within 
a single Church it is (in their view) sufficient to reconcile the valid elements 
in the tradition of the Early Church with the modern need for a united 
witness, in a practical way. Others again are calling all Christians to a 
unity which they maintain has already been revealed and realised in 
the Church to which they themselves belong. 

Clearly therefore, these different groups within the World Council of 
Churches have entered upon a journey whose ultimate destination they 
envisage very differently. The guarantees given by the official statements 

-like the Toronto Declaration — enable them to promote their own 
point of view about unity and to hope that some day the others will 
adopt it too. Clearly, also, these different points of view are not only 
destined to define the future of the ecumenical movement ; they also 
determine the present attitude of the different Churches towards the 
World Council. Some of them regard the World Council as an antici- 
pation of final unity, and within it the Churches are all nearer to the 
Una Sancta than they were outside it. Others regard the World Council 
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merely as a meeting-place, as one place among others where Christian 
witness is given, where the voice of the Una Sancta can be heard, where 
its loyal supporters can call all Christians to God’s gift of unity which 
(despite their unworthiness) they are sure they already possess. 

At the present stage the tension within the World Council resulting 
from these different points of view is both inevitable and salutary. 
Doctrinally no compromise between them seems possible; they are 
therefore calling their brethren to a real conversion. Any sentimentality, 
any “church-politics,” any theological inconsistence would merely 
obscure the debate and make it more difficult ; in itself this debate is 
perfectly clear which is going on within the World Council — and also 
outside it — between the Reformation Churches and Orthodoxy. 

We shall attempt to define here very briefly, in their theological and 
practical aspects, the essential elements of church unity, as they appear 
to an Orthodox Christian. 

Unity with God 

The Church — the “ecclesia” of the New Testament — is the assembly 
of those whom God has “‘called together” to form the Body of Christ, 
the true temple of God, and to become the adopted sons of the Father 
through Christ and through the Holy Spirit. The unity of the Church 
therefore is not merely a unity between men; it is created and granted 
by God. It is the new unity which men have acquired with God : we are 
only brothers of one another because we are sons of God ; we are only 
members of one another because our Head is Christ. To the question 
“what holds the Church together?” there can be only one answer: 
the unity of all its members with God. 

The one Church is the Church of God. Its unity cannot be organised 
through human efforts. It can only be received, for it is only an aspect 
of the one Redemption granted once and for all in Jesus Christ. This 
unity is one of the essential marks of the Church and is manifest in the 
life of a local congregation, as well as in the relations between the Chur- 
ches. Every local church is the one, catholic Church, the Body of Christ 
in its fulness, because our Lord is fully present in the eucharistic Bread 
and Wine. And every Church realises unity in its communion with all 
the other Churches which whole-heartedly accept the same gift as itself. 

This unity is therefore essentially sacramental in nature. It constitutes 
an objective reality, present in the Christian community which accepts 
it through faith, independently of the way in which the individual members 


9 
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each produce their fruits. The reality of the sacrament and of the liturgy 
consists, in fact, in giving the Christian assembly — gathered in the 
name of Jesus Christ —a value which is greater than that of a mere 
collection of individuals. When “two or three” are gathered together 
in Christ’s name, he himself is present in the midst of them. It is he 
who transforms their human unity into a divine unity. Thus the individual 
is always simul justus et peccator (at the same time righteous and sinful). 
But the Church gathered in the name of Jesus Christ is already the 
Bride of God, the Coming Kingdom. The mystery of the Church con- 
sists in the very fact that together sinners become something different 
from what they are as individuals; this “something different” is the 
Body of Christ. Thus the Church renders fully accessible that unity 
with God which individuals are called to receive, and of which they 
must bear witness before the world. 

Since this is the nature of church unity —a theocentric unity of 
which the unity between men is only a manifestation — it is clear that 
the latter cannot be sought for its own sake. How could God’s will 
for Christian unity be realised, if we neglect the means which God has 
given us for achieving unity with Himself? There can be no true Christian 
unity without unity in the truth revealed, in the witness of the Apostles, 
in the grace of the sacraments, in the structure of the Church defined 
by the very nature of the Church, in the communion of saints who, 
throughout the ages, have borne testimony of God’s loyalty to His 
Church. 

On the other hand the unity of the Church could not be conceived 
of as a unity limited in space and time. It supposes union with the past 
and future witness of the revelation and of the truth, but not necessarily 
union between all at a given moment. If unity is realised in 1970 or 1990 
between the different Christian confessions in existence at that date, 
it will not necessarily be the “unity of the Church.” The Orthodox, in 
any case, will always prefer to be united with the Apostles and the 
Fathers of the Church, who are infallible witnesses to Christ and to 
the truth, rather than to join a union of Churches which are in error. 

In other words, the Church is one in so far as it is Catholic, Holy 
and Apostolic. Unity with God is that which holds the Church toge- 
ther. 

This unity is manifest in the sacramental community of the local 
church united around the Bishop, who (either himself or through a 
priest) takes the place of Our Lord in the gathering. This unity is 
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manifest also in the unity of faith between the local churches which 
recognise in one another the same unity in the sacraments, the same 
union with God, the same apostolic tradition. Ontologically the local 
churches are therefore all equal, or rather identical. In practice, however, 
a certain hierarchy has been established between them, based on mutual 
agreement. The sole purpose of this hierarchy, this canonical order, 
is to preserve the union of the Churches in its historical setting, and 
to coordinate their common witness. The canonical order can therefore 
never be transformed into a juridical superstructure. It never gives one 
Church absolute power over another. Its purpose is to express their 
communion in the Christian faith. 


Historical Realities 


Ever since the origin of the Church, episcopal meetings to provide 
for vacant sees led to the creation of groups of local churches. Within 
these groups the Bishops from the cities (“metropolitans”) naturally 
had the greatest authority. This was ratified by the Canons of the 
Councils which decided in the 4th century that the church provinces 
should have the same boundaries as the administrative divisions of the 


Roman Empire. Later on the exceptional authority of certain Churches 
(Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem) was also approved, and 
“Patriarchs” were appointed who were higher in rank that the “‘Metro- 


, 


politans.”” The Patriarch of Constantinople soon became second only 
to Rome. But this development did not destroy the essential equality 
between all the Bishops and all the Churches. The power of the different 
primates who henceforward shared the jurisdiction of the universal 
Church between them was not an absolute power, still less was it an 
infallible charisma. Each of them was only a primus inter pares in his 
province, and the authority of the universal primate — the Bishop of 
Rome and (from the 11th century) the Bishop of Constantinople — 
consisted mainly in the right to arbitration ; it certainly did not imply 
absolute power. As for a certain organic unity between the local chur- 
ches, that was in the nature of things and had existed ever since the 
Gospel was first preached. The Church in Jerusalem had been the 
centre of the Christian world at the time of Paul’s mission, and from 
the end of the first century explicit references were made to the universal 
authority of Rome. The tradition of the Orthodox Church has never 
denied the existence of such primacy, nor the need for the Church to 
possess a primate within the College of Bishops. 
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At the present time the Orthodox world still carries out — broadly 
speaking — the principles of church administration defined by the 
ancient Councils. From the strictly canonical point of view, the so- 
called “‘autocephalous” Churches correspond to the church provinces 
of former times. They are groups of dioceses which elect the the primate 
and the occupants of the other sees. The ancient Patriarchates of the 
Near East, which were created in the main towns of the Roman Empire, 
still retain their symbolic importance. As for the autocephalous Churches 
in the Balkans, most of which go back to the Middle Ages, they were 
suppressed at the time of the Ottoman Empire. But they reappeared 
in the 19th century when the new national states were created there. 
The Church of Russia remained longer than the other Slav Churches 
under the direct jurisdiction of Constantinople, and did not become 
autocephalous until the 15th century. 

One often imagines the contemporary Orthodox Church as a sort 
of federation of national churches. But this approximation is very 
inaccurate. At all epochs of its existence, Orthodox canon law was 
based on the territorial principle, not on the national one. And today 
the four Eastern Patriarchates still exercise their canonical authority 
over all the Orthodox Christians in the area under their jurisdiction, 
quite independent of any national considerations. The same territorial 
principle is applied everywhere else also, with the recent exception of 
the “diaspora” of Europe and of America. This exception (which is 
regrettable and provisional) should not become the norm. In view of 
the fact that Orthodoxy refuses to draw any real distinction between the 
“visible” and the “invisible” Church, it is clear that the unity of the 
Church must take form everywhere as the visible manifestation of the 
gift of unity. This grace, this unity with God, cannot be codified and 
forced into subjection to natural principles such as that of nationality 
without detriment to the Christian witness throughout the world and 
to the very fruits of Redemption. 

The unity of the Church is essentially a unity of faith: this unity is 
effected in the eucharistic gathering where, through the operation of the 
Spirit, Christ is present among God’s people as their Teacher and their 
High Priest — the Bishop carrying out the ministry of Our Lord in the 
congregation. Unity is also effected in the unity of faith between the 
Churches. It may be manifested in administrative structures, but they 
are not a theological necessity in themselves. They are only instruments 
created by the Church in order to manifest its unity. 
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In practice the Orthodox Church is de-centralised on the administra- 
tive plane, the Patriarchate of Constantinople merely exercising an 
authority in the sphere of honour and arbitration. The Orthodox 
Churches are united primarily by their common faith and by their 
common loyalty to the ancient canonical tradition of the Councils during 
the first eight centuries. Another important link between the Churches 
is the liturgical Byzantine rite, which has been translated into many 
different languages. But liturgical uniformity is not essential in itself. 
During the first centuries there were many different rites in the Church. 
From the Encyclicals of the great Patriarch Photius (9th century) to 
those of the Patriarchs of the 19th century, official Orthodox documents 
declare that in cases of union with traditional Churches outside the 
Orthodox unity, the Church would not ask them to adopt the Byzantine 
rite. At the time of the negotiations with the Old Catholics — especially 
those at Bonn in 1875 — its was a foregone conclusion that the latter 
would retain a Western rite after their reunion with the Orthodox 
Church, although certain modifications in this rite (epiclesis, the filioque) 
were requested. In 1931 a French church with the Western rite was also 
received into the Orthodox Church by the Patriarchate of Moscow. 
Similar cases can be quoted in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


Thus the local Orthodox Churches “are held together” in a way 
which is certainly a “churchly unity,” in so far as the word “churchly” 
expresses the specific unity of God’s people, as distinct from all other 
forms of unity. The Church may, it is true, have recourse to human 
forms of unity, but only in so far as they express a fundamental unity 
of faith. Fortunately ecumenical theology has made some progress 
since the time when the League of Nations or the United Nations 
Organisation was quoted as an example, when speaking of the future 
unity of all the Christian confessions. When Our Lord prayed to the 
Father that “they may all be one” he was speaking of a unity in God 
a unity which no human organisation could replace, but which lives 
eternally in the Holy Church. 





“LEGITIMATE HOPES AND LEGITIMATE 

FEARS ABOUT THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 

CHURCHES’ ROLE IN CHURCHLY UNITY” 
by 


The BisHOoP OF BRISTOL 


The title of this article was given to me by the Editor and the more 
I pondered it the more difficulties I found it raising. But that was fair 
enough, because I imagine that the reason for the articles in this number 
of The Ecumenical Review is that some real difficulties exist in the circles 
covered by its readers, and they ought to be faced. The basic difficulty 
lies in the use of the word “‘legitimate.” Who is the judge and where 
is the law which pronounces upon legitimacy ? The whole dilemma of 
the ecumenical movement may be summarized in saying that we are 
agreed upon the need for Christian unity but we are disagreed upon 
what we mean by it. If we agreed upon what we mean by Christian 
unity, our task would be largely solved. Largely but not entirely, for 
there would still remain the formidable task of overcoming the inertia 
and prejudice which hinder sinful men from achieving even those ends 
upon which they are fully agreed. But we have not even that advantage. 
Being disagreed upon the nature of our goal, it is perfectly possible 
for one man’s hope to be another man’s fear, for what seems legitimate 
to one to be illegitimate to another. The lines cross each other in a 
confusing way. I may hope, for example as an Anglican, and believe 
it legitimate to hope, for a universal recognition of episcopal ministry, 
whilst regarding it as a legitimate fear that such a ministry would be 
perverted by papacy ; a Presbyterian could regard my hope as illegiti- 
mate ; and a Roman Catholic, whilst holding my hope as legitimate, 
would regard as illegitimate that which I fear. 

So behind any attempt to define legitimate hopes and fears for the 
World Council of Churches regarding churchly unity, lies a series of 
hopes and fears about churchly unity itself, some legitimate, some 
illegitimate and often disagreement about which is which. One valiant 
attempt has recently been made to disentangle the legitimate from the 
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illegitimate, to distinguish the hopes from the fears. One of the docu- 


ments preparatory to the next Assembly, which was drafted last summer, 
contains this passage : 


“The issue of achieving unity in the Church always arouses fear and 
hopes. Some of these are illegitimate, as for example the fear that the 
churches which unite may lose status or power or mere denominational 
identity, and the fear that there may be an interruption of all familiar 
ways. Illegitimate hopes also arise, as the hope that a united church may 
in its bigness or efficiency exercise more worldly power and serve the 
interests of Christians as one block in the community. But other fears 
and hopes are legitimate and are important factors in helping to achieve 
unity. These fears may serve as sound warnings, and these hopes may 
Suggest positive criteria for the forms of unity to be sought. 

To what degree are sound warnings and positive criteria to be found 
in the following : 


— The fear of uniformity in doctrine, in practice, and in ways of worship ; 
the hope that with a wider inheritance there will follow a more inclusive 
apprehension of the Truth in Christ and that such inclusiveness will 
be compatible with a fruitful diversity. 

The fear that through compromise we may sacrifice truth that belongs 
to essential Christian faith ; the hope that we may, by obedience to 
the Holy Spirit, be led into a greater apprehension of truth. 

The fear that greater unity within a given country may result in a lack 
of the stimulus and criticism that come from confrontation with 
another church ; the hope that there will be such newness of spiritual 
life and such richness of background and concern that new powers 
of renewal and new criteria of judgment will be given to the Church. 
The fear that Churches moving toward unity within the bounds of 
one nation or state may serve to re-enforce nationalistic tendencies ; 
the hope that such unity within a nation may enable the Churches 
to face more adequately the problems of the nation as a whole and 
enable the Church the better to fulfil its prophetic mission to the nation, 
while it maintains its close relations with Churches in other lands. 
The fear that such unity may create an organizational structure that 
will be not only cumbersome and impersonal but also too powerful ; 
the hope that organs of unity may give the Church more adequate 
means for the fulfilment of its mission.” 


These hopes and fears are seen as arising from an attempt to define 
unity, “churchly unity.” The definition runs as follows : 


“The unity which is both God’s will and His gift to His Church is 
one which brings all in each place who confess Jesus Christ as Lord into 
a fully committed fellowship with one another through one baptism into 
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him, centred in the preaching of the one Gospel and the breaking of the 
one bread, having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service 
to all; and which at the same time unites them with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that both ministry and 
members are acknowledged by all, and that all can act and work together 
as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls the Church.” 


(The word “‘churchly” came in the original context of the above definition 
in the report to the Central Committee from the Faith and Order Working 
Committee on “The Future of Faith and Order.” The word need not 
be taken too seriously. In its original setting, it was used to distinguish 
“churchly unity” from other forms of Christian unity based upon 
empirical organizational needs. It was abandoned in later discussion, 
if only because it led to confusion when translated out of English — 
even if it can claim to be English in the first place. The definition itself 
makes clear that the unity envisaged is one which Christian faith could 
recognize as growing out of the inherent nature of the Church of Christ, 
and not some alien unity imposed upon Christians from another source 
than the Gospel itself. Once that concern is established, the neologistic 
adjective may be dropped.) 


This attempt at definition leaves room for diverse interpretation 
of its context. As the same draft Assembly document observed : 


“At least three types of unity between churches may find support in 
those words. 

The first involves full mutual recognition between Churches without 
their necessarily being supplanted by a united Church and without emphasis 
upon organizational unity. Such mutual recognition should apply to the 
ministry, the sacraments and the membership of the churches and it 
should signalize, in spite of remaining differences of organization, a 
common Christian corporate life in the community. (No present example, 
though such schemes have been proposed.) 

A second way of understanding church union involves an additional 
step: the formation of a United Church which supersedes the uniting 
churches and which develops a common order and administration (e.g. 
the Church of South India). 

A third way of understanding church union is based upon the belief 
that unity is already given by God to His people in history, this unity 
being expressed in a common confession of the fullness of revealed truth 
and in the sacramental structure with acknowledgment of all Christian 
traditions and expressions which are consistent with them (e.g. the 
Orthodox Church).” 
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Such attempts to define our goal in general terms are nothing new 
in the history of Faith and Order, as Dr. Hodgson’s contribution to 
this issue demonstrates. Even as generally stated as this, the definition 
can arouse both hopes and fears which, in various parts of the World 
Council, would be regarded as legitimate by all in the general terms 
already quoted. Pressed to greater detail, disagreement about legitimacy 
would begin to appear. But let us assume that there is an area in which 
the definition of unity is wide anough to be generally acceptable, and 
that there can also be generally accepted definitions of what is “legitim- 
ate” and what is “illegitimate,” a general agreement upon at least certain 
“hopes” and certain “fears” regarding unity itself. It is only when we 
have gained this degree of general acceptance that we can begin to ask 
what are the “legitimate hopes and legitimate fears’ about the rdéle 
of the World Council of Churches in seeking the broadly-agreed definition 
of unity. Perhaps the 4th Assembly itself will be the occasion to test 
whether the World Council of Churches as a whole is ready to commit 
itself to ““churchly unity” even in these broadly stated terms. 

If it is, then at least these hopes and fears for the rdle of the Council 
would emerge : 

(1) the hope that the World Council of Churches will keep the churches’ 
consciences alive to the need to manifest “churchly unity”; the fear 
that it might coerce those consciences beyond what they are yet ready 
to accept. 

(2) the hope that the World Council of Churches may be the forum 
in which concrete plans for unity may be shared and discussed ; the 
fear that the freedom of particular churches engaged in negotiation 
may be impaired by pressures from outside themselves. 

(3) the hope that unity on a wider basis than the present membership 
of the Council should never be lost to sight; the fear of disrupting 
the existing fellowship by premature concessions to those who cannot 
accept its basis. 

These hopes and fears need further exploration. 


(1) The limits of “‘neutrality” 


The Toronto statement of 1950 stated clearly (III(5)) ““Membership 
of the World Council of Churches does not imply the acceptance of a 
specific doctrine concerning the nature of church unity.” But the same 
statement also said (V.b) “As the conversation between the churches 
developes, and as the churches enter into closer contact with each other, 
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they will no doubt have to face new decisions and problems. For the 
Council exists to break the deadlock between the Churches.” Ten 
years ago the situation was recognized as dynamic ; the World Council 
does not exist in order to freeze the churches in their existing relationships 
but to be a fellowship of the Holy Spirit warm enough to melt ancient 
hostility and reserve. Nothing must be allowed to undermine the char- 
acter of the World Council as a free association under the Holy Spirit, 
but within that freedom there is a “compulsion” to keep each other 
confronted by the demands of the Holy Spirit. Such demands can only 
be rather generally stated, such as the obligation of the Church always 
to be a missionary church. The obligation of the Church to be a united 
church is of the same order. It is in this sense that the Report on the 
Future of Faith and Order poses the question of the nature of the Church’s 
unity and says that “the World Council of Churches can have no neu- 
trality on whether that question is answered or not.” There need be 
no fear that the World Council will coerce consciences so long as any 
growing consensus of belief about the nature of the Church’s unity 
is the result of a free exchange of convictions within a fellowship. But 
that such a consensus will emerge as the churches influence each other 
by love is a legitimate “hope.” 

The process is surely slowly at work. It is unfair both to charge 
Faith and Order with an undue leisureliness in its methods and at the 
same time to insist that there must be no coercion to adopt this or that 
view of church unity. We may not move any faster than free assent 
under the Holy Spirit will allow. But it is also the especial responsibility 
of Faith and Order to work, at the heart of the World Council and 
through influencing all its departments and divisions, for such growth 
just as fast as the Holy Spirit will allow. 


(2) Plans for Unity 


One of the services which Faith and Order has consistently sought 
to render to the whole ecumenical movement has been to produce 
periodical surveys of the many actual proposals for wider unity which 
are broached. At the Edinburgh and Lund conferences such documen- 
tation was published, and subsequent short surveys in this review have 
added more recent information. The number and variety of these 
schemes has been in itself striking evidence of the seriousness with 
which our member Churches seek to “manifest” unity by their own 
free and autonomous decisions to enter into conversation with their 
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neighbours. It is a logical and proper development of Faith and Order 
duty “to draw churches out of isolation into conference,” to provide a 
forum in which the Churches interested in such conversations can speak 
with each other about them. 

There are some who fear the implications of such a development. But 
such fears are of the same kind as the fears which were once entertained 
about the risks involved in the Churches meeting each other at all, and 
there is no guarantee against abuse, in either case, except a real trust 
in each other’s integrity. The “Future” Report of Faith and Order is 
careful to affirm that “nothing should impair the freedom of the Churches 
themselves in this matter.” Faith and Order is not a body extraneous 
to the Churches which co-operate to constitute it. Faith and Order is 
the Churches meeting for an express purpose — to seek God’s will for 
unity. When the following of that purpose leads certain Churches to 
consider actual, regional schemes of unity, it is still perfectly proper 
for Faith and Order to be a forum in which that aspect of the purpose may 
be freely discussed, not in order to impose any one type of scheme upon 
those who do not wish to adopt it, but in order that the lessons learned 
by some may be made available to all, whether in warning or in encou- 
ragement. Whenever the representatives of Churches thus involved 
are met together, they should be free to have that sort of discussion. 

The “Future” Report also suggests that when invited to do so Faith 
and Order might also make available, through its officers and member- 
ship, the experience of areas in which a great deal has been learnt to 
areas which are groping in the early stages. When the Congregational, 
Reformed and Quaker elements seeking closer union with each other 
in Madagascar asked Faith and Order to send them some observers to 
be available for advice, the Working Committee gladly asked two 
experienced ecumenical sages to accept the invitation, on the understand- 
ing that their function was to answer questions when asked and to ask 
questions when appropriate. Their presence was much welcomed by 
those who invited them. Obviously the operative words in such an 
arrangement are “‘when invited.” To give the invitation at all supposes 
a huinble desire on the part of the negotiating Churches to learn from 
the experience of others, but no negotiating committee would be under 
any obligation to invite such observers unless they wanted to. Indeed, 
most negociating committees have difficulties enough, without wanting 
to add to them. But it is surely a legitimate hope that any negotiating 
committee which wanted to ensure that its plans were congruent with 
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a wider field of insights than those actually participating, should be 
able to turn to. some aspect of the ecumenical fellowship for such help. 
Old and experienced Churches might be right in thinking they could get 
such help as they need in other ways, but as unity plans develop in 
smaller and more precariously-situated Churches, a service of this 
kind would be a natural expression of our readiness to bear each other’s 
burdens. The corresponding “‘fear’’ would only be justified if an element 
of imposition crept in. But the danger is unavoidable in any case. 
The world-wide confessional organizations, for example, could seek 
to impose limitations upon any particular local negotiations, and only a 
charitable readiness to respect the freedom of others can guard against it. 


(3) Wider Unity 


The World Council does not represent the whole of Christendom, 
yet the ultimate unity for which it works and prays must include ail 
Christians in its vision. Thus there is already a tension present in all 
work for unity within the World Council. Whilst the effectual, organized 
work for unity is, by definition, confined to those who are prepared to 
accept the terms upon which the organization is based, it can never be 
pursued in total forgetfulness of those who are absent. For the World 
Council this means on the one hand the vast range of Roman Catholicism, 
and on the other the diversity of Protestantism not in our membership. 
There is a consequent impoverishment of outlook in the Theological 
Commissions of Faith and Order, for example, which may serve to 
illustrate the whole problem. By taking pains to invite comment from 
outside the actual membership, by using some members with sympathetic 
understanding of positions not actually represented, a great deal can 
be done to keep the work for unity in touch with those “outside,” to 
embody the “hope” that our vision of unity never falls too far short of 
a unity for all. The legitimate “fear” is that we may stultify or falsify the 
achievement of understanding amongst those who are prepared to work 
together by a mistaken deference to the views of those who are not. 
There is no satisfactory substitute for actual commitment in fellowship. 
It would be tragic if we frustrated the gifts that God can give to those 
who commit themselves to each other under Him by illusory suppositions 
about what others would say if they were there. 

Again, there are no fool-proof guarantees. We can only work within 
the limits of the given, but be as sure as we can, that the limits are rightly 
understood. Already the parallel work that is done by Roman Catholics 
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on questions of unity affords an enormous field of understanding, if 
we are as prepared as they are to learn an unfamiliar language and to 
penetrate into the meaning of unshared assumptions. On the “Evan- 
gelical” side, we must be equally ready to try and understand the reasons 
for which they view the World Council with suspicion, and be sure that 
our own work leaves room for all that we can appreciate as valid. Then, 
on both sides, we shall be prepared to find ourselves extended and 
changed by the God who can also extend and change them as He sees 
fit and in such ways as they are prepared to accept. 

The World Council’s réle in churchly unity is certainly wider than the 
three questions I have mentioned. But I select them because they seem 
to be points of real “hope and fear” in the present work of Faith and 
Order, the aspect of the World Council with which I am most familiar. 
Other aspects of the World Council have also their part to play in the 
over-arching purpose of the unity of all God’s People, and other questions 
will be raised when the same purpose is seen in other perspectives. 
But the whole World Council is called to live in hope as it is based in 
Jesus Christ, and in love which alone, being perfect, casts out fear. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF CONCILIAR ECUMENICITY 


by 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


Recently one of the most responsible and influential leaders of the 
ecumenical movement declared in a small group in which I was present : 
“I think it is generally recognized that the conciliar phase of the ecu- 
menical development has about exhausted itself.” The corollary which 
he drew is that the most significant advances in Christian unity in the 
days ahead will be primarily if not exclusively in the area of Church 
Union. 

As to his first statement, I would be disposed to maintain the direct 
opposite. One is reminded of Dr. Robert E. Speer’s rejoinder to the 
impetuous young minister fresh from theological school who expos- 
tulated, ““What we are witnessing, isn’t it, Dr. Speer, is the beginning 
of the end of foreign missions ?” Those of us who knew the great mis- 
sionary statesman of the last generation can almost hear his granite-like 
voice in reply: “No; not the beginning of the end, but the end of the 
beginning.” If it were a fact that the conciliar development had exhaust- 
ed itself, it would be possible to forecast with regretful certitude that 
the larger ecumenical movement would be doomed to an early paralysis 
and eventual disintegration. 

As to the corollary, while it is to be hoped and expected that the 
immediate future will record noteworthy achievements in Church Union, 
I would venture the prediction that the /argest number of advances and 
possibly those of greatest u/timate influence will be through a wide- 
ranging and deep-going extension of Councils of Churches. This should 
be so, if for no other reason, because the most hopeful pathway to crucial 
break-throughs in Church Union lies by way of extending conciliar 
relationships, not alone through Faith and Order explorations within 
Councils, but even more through the subtler indirect and often unrecog- 
nized effects of conciliar association in fellowship and in action, both 
in creating a climate of mutual respect and trust, and in anticipating in 
experience the reality of organic union. 
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II 


Let us begin with the recognition that there is a contradiction at 
the heart of the conciliar development itself which cries for correction. 

It is a truism of ecumenical history that, broadly speaking, the 
modern advance in Christian unity in almost every aspect has gone 
forward faster and farther at the world level than at the national level, 
faster and farther at the national than at the local level. It is probably 
not an exaggeration to say that the leaders of world ecumenicity know 
one another more intimately, trust one another more fully and cooperate 
with each other more effectively than do church officers of different 
denominations within most nations; and that the latter know each 
other more intimately, trust each other more fully, and cooperate more 
effectively than church leaders within most local communities. 

In many countries National Councils of Churches, called into being 
after and often in direct response to the example of the World Council 
of Churches, are still pitifully weakly bodies which have as yet hardly 
begun to establish and justify their raison d’étre. Their rightful place 
and functions both within the church life of their respective countries 
and in relation to the several world ecumenical bodies have still to be 
discovered and defined. In part, this is the inescapable result of the 
basic principle of organization of the World Council, that its member- 
ship consists of autonomous national churches. Inevitably, officers of 
these churches have recognized a more commanding duty to render 
ecumenical service on the world level than within their own nations. 
In some instances, we confront the anomaly of participation by a national 
church within the World Council, without the acceptance of any res- 
ponsibility whatever to fulfill within its own country the obligations 
of Christian cooperation and unity in relation to its fellow-member 
churches of the World Council from the same nation. 

When we turn to ecumenical relationships within local communities, 
in most countries and communities the realization of local ecumenicity 
has hardly begun. One can cite from personal knowledge not two or 
three but scores of instances where the titular heads of national Churches 
(i.e., denominations) work day in and day out in the closest and most 
demanding collaboration, as though they were in truth co-officers of 
the Universal Church of Christ; while the local representatives of those 
same denominations in countless cities and towns, whatever their personal 
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associations as fellow-citizens, have virtually no relationships with one 
another as Christians and churchmen. Here is perhaps the most flagrant, 
as it is certainly the most inexcusable, illustration of the “scandal of 
our divisions” in the contemporary life of Christ’s Church. As Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft has declared: “The most important witness of the 
Christian Church is its local witness... We must think very especially 
of its rdle in a given village or city,... of its privilege to demonstrate 
on the spot what true human solidarity means.” + To be sure, in this 
passage, Dr. ’t Hooft is writing of “the Church as a watchman or guardian 
in society’’ ; how much truer is his statement if we are thinking of the 
Church as a witness to Christ’s Universal Church. This contragiction 
between genuine and effective ecumenicity at the world and national 
levels on the one hand and unmodified, and often unrepented, parti- 
cularism and denominationalism at the “grass roots’”’ goes far to make 
a mockery of our professions of Christian unity. If we cannot or will 
not make the effort to learn to associate and work actively and worship 
worthily as Christian brethren where people live and where the Church 
of Christ has its foundational reality, much of the talk of ecumenicity 
in the stratospheric atmosphere of world gatherings and world bodies 


will strike outsiders as the veriest pretence, if not hypocrisy. Dare 
we attempt to refute their disdain? More than that, how long can 
world ecumenicity endure without sound and secure rootage in local 
communities ? 


These things ought not to be. Unless the whole ecumenical develop- 
ment succeeds in effecting Christian unity in local communities in the 
very near future, it will become infected with a larger measure of unreal- 
ity than now prevails, such unreality as may presage stagnation and 
ultimate futility for national and world ecumenicity. For the pretension 
of Christian unity on a world or national scale, while Christians and 
churches in communities continue in unreconstructed division and 
distance, is palpable even if unrecognized insincerity. It is the kind 
of pretence which sours the souls alike of men and institutions. Actually, 
the contradiction of the present situation is infecting the whole ecumen- 
ical development with a larger measure of unreality than is generally 
recognized. 

To put the same point positively : if Christian unity is to be real, it 
must prevail where people live —in towns and cities and hamlets. 





1 W. A. Visser "tT Hoort, The Renewal of the Church, p. 116. 
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Any other kind of ecumenicity is abstract, theoretical, problematic. 
That is the inner character of much national and world ecumenicity 
today. 

In summary, the first imperative for the period immediately ahead 
is the realization of Christian unity at the “grass roots,” in local com- 
munities. It is no less mandatory than the completion of the several 
supremely significant Church Unions, e.g. Ceylon, North India, etc., 
now hanging in the balance. That implies accepting with new seriousness 
the crucial rdéle of local Councils of Churches in the over-all fulfillment 
of Christian unity in our day. 


Thus far, we have considered the rdle of Councils of Churches in 
terms which might be labelled “pragmatic” and dismissed by those who 
disdain the importance of pragmatic considerations. At the heart of the 
matter stands, inevitably, a theological issue. 

By a strange paradox of history, that issue which might be expected 
to be fundamental to all Christian unity discussions and prior to all 
others has, until quite recently, been almost wholly by-passed. It is the 
question : What is the ideal unity of Christ’s Church? What is the 
nature of the unity to be sought? Not until the Faith and Order con- 
sultation at Oberlin in the United States in the summer of 1958 was 
that question raised in ecumenical consideration for major attention. 
And the Oberlin consultation, valuable as were its discussions and 
conclusions on many matters, cast virtually no definite light on the 
theme which the gathering was summoned to examine — “The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek.” 

To be sure, for great numbers of churchmen the nature of the unity 
of the Church in its ideal realization is not an open question. Christian 
unity means membership within one institution, the Church of Christ. 
Indeed, a major difficulty in achieving an ecumenical consensus in the 
matter is precisely the extent to which those who hold this conception 
tend to regard it as axiomatic, under-estimating when they do not 
disregard the numbers and strength of conviction of fellow Christians 
who reject what seems to them beyond question. They assume that, 
in due time, all Christians will “return” to the only valid conception 
of the unity of the Church, i.e., their own conception. 


20 
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This is not the view only of those who come from one or another of 
the “‘catholic” branches of the Church. One of the most brilliant ecumen- 
ical theologians and statesmen, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, espouses 
the same certitude with spirited insistence : 


“The unity of the Church is of its essence. That unity is a spiritual 
unity. It is also a corporeal unity... The common use of the phrase 
‘spiritual unity’ to refer to something which is understood to be preferable 
to corporeal unity, something indeed which makes corporeal unity un- 
necessary, is totally irreconcilable with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment... Nothing could more completely reverse the meaning of the 
New Testament insistence on the spiritual nature of the Church’s unity 
than to say that it meant that visible, corporeal unity was of secondary 
importance... There is one Spirit, and it follows that there is one Body.” ! 


As Bishop Newbigin argues, this conception of the nature of Chris- 
tian unity grounds itself upon what it believes to be unequivocal New 
Testament teaching, especially that of St. Paul in his exhortations in 
I Corinthians and Ephesians. This is not the place to examine the valid- 
ity of this interpretation. It is sufficient to query whether St. Paul ever 
envisioned a “visible, corporeal unity” of the kind which is in the minds 
of those who look toward a single institutional Church of Christ as 
the ideal for the corporate life of his followers on earth. The main 
point is: this conception and the biblical interpretation upon which 
it is based are unequivocally rejected by a large, and steadily increasing, 
proportion of the most ardent devotees of Christian Unity. 

Indeed, there are four principal alternative views of the ideal unity 
of the Church :? 

a) The unity of fellowship. “The unity of the Church is a spiritual 
unity ; outward unity of organization is not of the essence of the Church ; 
true Christians are in fact united already.” * 


b) The unity of mutual recognition, involving a free interchange 
of memberships and ministries and full intercommunion between the 
several Christian Churches, however numerous and varied they may be. 
According to this view, the ideal will have been achieved when Christians, 


 Lesslie Newbigin, The Reunion of the Church, pp. 50-54. 

2 “Assembly Document 1” in preparation for the Third Assembly recognizes three 
“types of unity”’ which correspond roughly to ‘*b,” “‘c,” and “‘d” below, although the order 
of the last two is reversed. More important, the Assembly paper’s third type (“‘c”’ below) 
does not so much as mention the expression of this form of Christian unity in conciliar 
association which is the main concern of this paper. 

* Newbigin, op. cit., p. 24. Bishop Newbigin himself rejects this view. 
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whether lay or clerical, while holding membership in some particular 
branch of the Church, will be universally recognized by all Christians 
of whatever branch of the Church on a basis of full equality. 

c) The unity of association in fellowship and cooperative action, 
involving full mutual recognition to be sure but not exhausted by mutual- 
ity of recognition. In this view, numerous existing Councils of Churches 
culminating in the World Council are imperfect anticipations of the 
ultimate unity of the Church, imperfect mainly in that full mutual 
recognition of the member Churches by one another has not yet been 
achieved. 

d) The unity of complete corporate or organic union. This is the 
“catholic” view already mentioned. 

Within the ecumenical movement, choice lies between the latter 
two of the four possibilities. These are the alternative conceptions 
of the ideal unity of Christ’s Church — conciliar association or corporeal 
union. The case for the latter is fully understood and has thus far tended 
to dominate ecumenical discussion. 

Those who find their ideal of Christian Unity fulfilled in “conciliar 
association” rather than “visible corporeal unity” argue mainly along 
these lines : 

a) Theirs, they contend, is closer to the New Testament conception 
of the Body of Christ — “unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

b) This was, in fact, the nature of the Church’s unity throughout 
the early centuries, a unity of mutual recognition which found an agency 
for common voice and corporate action through periodic Church Coun- 
cils. (This is still, both in theory and in practice, the ruling conception 
within Eastern Orthodoxy — the association of autocephalous Churches 
in ecumenical fellowship and council.) The alteration of this primitive 
and early conception of the Church’s unity in favour of the conception 
of a single ecclesiastical structure should be recognized, it is maintained, 
as a perversion wrought mainly by the Church of Rome and influenced 
in no small measure by the parallel development of the political ideal of 
one Holy Roman Empire. 

c) This pattern of Christian Unity alone can adequately provide 
for the rich varieties in Christian experience, worship and organization 
which God has in fact brought to birth in the history of the Church and 
which He intends should continue to enrich the Universal Church. 

d) This pattern of Christian Unity alone can safeguard Christians 
and their Churches against the ever-present menace of over-large, too 
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powerful ecclesiastical organization with its unfailing corollary of 
overbearing clerical hierarchy. 

Again, it is not our purpose to adjudicate between these alternative 
views. It is important to recognize that here is an unsettled issue of 
quite basic moment. And, it is a point of division among Christians 
which grows more rather than less acute, as the proportion of Christians 
who hold firmly to the “‘non-catholic” position becomes steadily larger. 


IV 


It must be recognized that conciliar ecumenicity itself, through 
the official declarations of the World Council and the imitative voices 
of numerous national and local Councils of Churches, has lent some sup- 
port to the assumption of the ideal unity of Christ’s Church as one of 
organic or corporeal unity. 

No declaration of the World Council has been reiterated more fre- 
quently or more insistently than that the World Council is not, cannot be, 
and has no intention of becoming “‘a Super-Church.” This was anticipat- 
ed by the Amsterdam Assembly. It was reiterated in fuller exposition 
at Toronto in 1950 in the authoritative document, “The Church, the 
Churches, and the World Council of Churches.” It is often extended 
to the declaration that a Council of Churches not only is not “the 
Church” ; it is not “ta Church.” The time has come when the adequacy 
of this declaration requires to be scrutinized. 

A Council of Churches is certainly not “the Church.” But, then, 
neither is any one of the existing ecclesiastical bodies — Communions, 
denominations, sects —in the present divided state of the Body of 
Christ. 

Can it be said with equal simplicity and without qualification that 
a Council of Churches is not “a Church” ? 

The assumption behind this disclaimer is that the denomination is 
the Church. This Dr. Truman Douglass well characterizes as the ““denom- 
inational presupposition — the uncritical assumption that the denomin- 
ation and its enterprises are proper objects of ultimate loyalty.” 

But, is the denomination the Church of Christ? Is it, in any pro- 
found and authentic sense, more nearly the Church of Christ than a 
Council of Churches? The “denominational presupposition” rests its 
claim that the denomination is the Church of Christ upon one or more 
of three grounds : 
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. The denomination has a common history and tradition. 
. The denomination is united by a common body of doctrine or 
creed. 

3. The denomination ordains a ministry and administers sacraments. 

As to the first — a common history and tradition — it is obviously 
true that most of the denominations can claim a lengthier history, a 
more hoary tradition than Councils of Churches. And yet, in the longer 
perspective of Christian history, every one of the denominations is a 
relatively late comer; each was initially a “sect,” a “splinter group” ; 
each was and is schismatic from the true Church of Christ. Moreover, 
relative antiquity is no guarantee of authenticity. 

As to the second — a common body of doctrine — if there is a single 
finding which stands forth with indisputable clarity from more than 
two decades of ecumenical examination and debate regarding the credal 
bases of our existing denominations, it is that, on the basic issues of 
Christian belief (excepting only the doctrine of the Church), there are no 
determinative differences. As the Edinburgh Faith and Order Conference 
of 1937, summarizing the essential beliefs of Christian faith under the 


caption “The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” declared : ““We agree on 
the following statement and recognize that there is in connection with 


this subject no ground for maintaining division between Churches.” More 
than that; the major theological divergences are within not between 
denominations. 

As to the third — ministry and sacraments — within the membership 
of the World Council and of many national and local Councils of Chur- 
ches are bodies which do not ordain a ministry and which do not cele- 
brate sacraments. 

Clearly, what is at stake is the most basic question of all: What, 
where and when IS the Church of Christ? Let us put that question to 
the test of concrete illustration. 

When the World Council of Churches meets in Assembly at Amster- 
dam or Evanston or New Delhi, are we at liberty to say that it is less 
truly and fully the Church of Jesus Christ than when the bishops of 
the Anglican Communion gather at Lambeth, or the Lutheran World 
Federation meets in Minneapolis, or the adherents of the Reformed 
tradition assemble in Brazil ? 

When members of a dozen or a score or a hundred and fifty Christian 
“Churches” partake of the sacrament of Holy Communion in ecumenical 
fellowship, in this less fully and truly a celebration of the Supper of 
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Jesus Christ than when a larger or smaller number of Christ’s disciples 
from one or another of the severed limbs of His Church partake of 
His Body and Blood according to the rites of their denomination ? 

For many Christians, these questions are immediately and categor- 
ically answered in the affirmative. But there are others who find them- 
selves compelled to face these same questions in a different and what 
they cannot but regard as a more compelling perspective : If Jesus Christ 
himself were to come among us today, would he recognize a Presby- 
terian or Methodist or Anglican “Church” as his Church, and deny 
that recognition to his followers when they meet in common worship as 
fellow-Christians across and despite sectarian divisions ? Would Christ 
recognize a Church Council as less truly his Church than one or another 
structural branch of that Church? Does Christ accept as less truly a 
partaking of his Body and Blood the sharing in Holy Communion by 
representatives of many Christian Churches than the observance of the 
sacrament by members of one particular “Church” ? 


Vv 


The purpose of this article is to raise queries, not answer them. 
Two conclusions stand forth which, it is to be hoped, would be accepted 
by all: 

1. The unity of the Church of Christ requires that all who name 
His Name shall sincerely and gratefully accept each other and their 
ministries and sacraments as truly His. Therefore, the first and para- 
mount objective of efforts for the unity of Christ’s Church must be to 
extend and complete that mutual recognition and acceptance. 

2. Beyond that, the precise form which the Church of Christ should 
have remains undetermined and, probably at the present transitional 
stage of realization of Christian unity, undeterminable. The two possi- 
bilities most worthy of serious consideration and earnest exploration, 
both claiming authority from Scripture, from tradition, and from present 
experience, are the ideal of structural unification and the ideal of conciliar 
association. As these two are increasingly accepted as live alternatives 
and are recognized as neither unmistakably fulfilling Christ’s intention 
for his Church, it may well be that he Himself will lead the way into 
still another and truly complete and authoritative comprehension of 
the nature of the churchly unity which he commands us to seek. 





THE AMERICAN FREE CHURCH TRADITION 
IN THE MOVEMENT FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


by 


- 


JOHN E. SKOGLUND 


In popular American Christianity, unity of a kind has already been 
found. Denominational labels though still used have little meaning 
to many millions of Americans. This fact is amazingly true among 
those churches which might be included under the American Free 
Church tradition. 

Not long ago a Baptist church seeking to “clean up its rolls,” (a 
frequent practice in city churches seeking to estimate the actual, active 
membership) traced two of its members who had not attended for a 
long time living in another part of the city. When asked about their 
present church relationship one of them replied, “The Baptist pastor 
used to tell us that if we move and cannot get to our church we should 
join a church in our new neighbourhood.” 

The caller asked, “And what church did you join?” 

“St. Aloysius Roman Catholic,” the woman replied. “And we 
can’t tell the difference !” 

While this person’s ecclesiological perception must have been some- 
what dulled, she presents in the extreme what is characteristic of so 
much of American Christianity, and especially Protestant Christianity. 
A large American denomination estimates that 60% of those joining its 
churches in a recent year came from churches other than its own. The 
booming growth of American suburbia has brought into being churches, 
though generally bearing denominational labels, made up largely of 
membership from other denominations. The so-called comity plan — 
whereby suburban areas are divided up and allocated to the various 
denominations by councils of churches and those denominations coop- 
erating in them — furthers this blurring of denominational lines in 
church-membership, and creates a feeling that denominational labels 
really do not matter. 
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In the shallowness of the American church member’s outlook on 
Christian unity there is little conception of the “churchly unity” which 
has been so well-defined in recent Faith and Order discussions. 

What do we mean by churchly unity? Certainly churchly unity 
must mean more than the dulled denominationalism or “getting together 
on good works” characteristic of so much of contemporary American 
popular Christianity. In a recent report of the Working Committee 
of Faith and Order to the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, churchly unity was characterized in the following words: 


“We believe that the unity which is both God’s will and His gift to 
His Church is one which brings all in each place (the word ‘place’ is used 
both in its primary sense of local neighbourhood and also, under more 
modern conditions, of other areas in which Christians need to express 
unity in Christ, e.g. all those engaged in local industry) who confess 
Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed fellowship with one another 
through one baptism into Him, preaching the one Gospel and breaking 
the one bread, and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and 
service to all: and which at the same time unites them with the whole 
Christian fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry 
and members are acknowledged by all, and that all can act and speak 
together as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls the Church” 
(Second Report to the Central Committee of the Working Committee of 
Faith and Order on the Future of Faith and Order, presented at Rhodes, 
1960, p. 1). 


As Lesslie Newbigin has so forcefully pointed out, such unity does 
not come “without going deep into the issues of faith and order that 
divide us... It is a matter of seeking together penitently such a common 
understanding of our common salvation, that men in every land may 
hear the authentic voice of the Good Shepherd, undisturbed by our 
racial and national and denominational egotisms’” (One Body, One 
Gospel, One World, International Missionary Council, London, 1958, 
p. 55). 

Can we find in the American Free Church tradition any signs of 
such churchly unity? We can. While such signs do not represent the 
whole, they are significant and give evidence that individuals, as well 
as churches, are giving thought to a unity that is more than the con- 
glomerate of a suburban community church and more than the mere 
uniting in good works and words of much of the cooperative movement. 
First we must take a look at history and secondly at some important 
contemporary signs. 
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Most of the churches of the Free Church tradition received their 
great impetus to growth and development as a result of the evangelical 
revivals. The test of the Christian became an inward experience of 
Christ. All who knew Christ as living presence were one, whatever their 
denominational affiliation. Typical of the mood of this time were the 
words of George Whitefield. From a Philadelphia balcony, while preach- 
ing to a vast throng, he lifted his head heavenward and shouted, “Father 
Abraham, whom have you in heaven? Any Episcopalians? No. Any 
Presbyterians ? No. Any Independents or Methodists? No, no, no. 
Whom have you there ?” Then taking on the voice of Father Abraham, 
Whitefield called down as if from heaven, ““We don’t know those names 
here. All who are here are Christians’ (Quoted in Andrew Landale, 
Story of American Protestantism Beacon Press, 1950). 

Such sentiment became crystallized in the term ‘“denominationa- 
lism.” While rivalries existed and sometimes sectarian tendencies 
on the part of one or the other sought to unchurch all the others, the 
major trend was to recognize each as belonging to the true Church of 
Christ, yet each a different expression of the one Church. For those chur- 
ches who together were to be identified by a particular name, such as 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational or Methodist, the term “deno- 
mination” was coined. The heart of denominationalism lies not in its 


divisiveness, but rather in its witness to a common unity differently 
expressed in visible forms by the various denominations. 


“The basic contention of the denominational theory is that the true 
Church is not to be identified in any exclusive sense with any particular 
ecclesiastical institution. The outward forms of worship and organization 
are, at best, differing attempts to give visible expression to that larger life 
of the whole Church which embraces all Christians. Thus, no denomina- 
tion claims to represent the whole Church of Christ, nor does it regard 
all other Churches as false Churches. On the contrary, all denominations 
expect to cooperate in freedom and mutual respect with other denomina- 
tions in discharging their common responsibilities to God and the world 
(Winthrop Hudson, “American Protestantism”, in Crossroads, vol. 7, N. 3, 
p. 29). 


Whereas the unity of the revivals was a spiritual one, and as we 
have seen relatively indifferent to outward expression, a new factor 
confronted the Churches which tended to drive them closer together ; 
namely, the winning of the West. Many felt that the religious needs of 
the rapidly expanding frontier could not be dealt with except through 
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united effort. From lowa Asa Turner wrote, “We feel the necessity of 
(union) more in the West than you do at the East... Unless something 
can be done to unite the scattered followers of the Lamb in the Far 
West, many years of toil and labour by the few will have been wasted” 
(Quoted by Hudson, Op. cit., p. 31). 

Behind this desire for visible unity lay a number of plans and schemes 
which had been given serious consideration during the colonial period 
as well as later, and which in one way or another sought to express 
some form of churchly unity. 

Among the earliest of such plans was that of Count Louis von Zinzen- 
dorf. Early in the eighteenth century he called a conference at German- 
town for the purpose of discussing with various denominations union 
in a body to be known as “the Church of God in the Spirit.” Each 
denomination would retain its own faith and order, but would regard 
itself and represent itself as a member of the one Church. 

A century later in 1837 Samuel S. Schmucker of Gettysburg Seminary 
in his Fraternal Appeal issued a call for the denominations to unite in 
“the Apostolic Protestant Church.” This body, representing the evan- 
gelical Protestants of the day, would have besides a common name, a 
common creed, intercommunion, mutual recognition of ministry, 
and common councils. The denominations while remaining in control 
of their own affairs, would list themselves as branches of the Apostolic 
Protestant Church. Thus there would be a “Methodist branch,” a 
“Presbyterian branch,” and as many additional branches as might 
subscribe to the common creed, to be known as the “Apostolic Prot- 
estant Confession” and drawn from the creeds to which the churches 
now subscribed. Schmucker’s scheme provoked discussion, but already 
the denominations were seeking other ways to express their unity than 
through actually uniting in a single church bound together by a common 
confession, communion and ministry. 

A movement which sought unity through the rejection of all creeds 
came to the fore in the period following the American Revolution. 
Rather than creed and council the adherents of this position held up 
the New Testament as “the sufficient authority for faith and practice.” 
All non-biblical terms and ideas were to be rejected. 

The best known manifestation of this position came from Barton 
W. Stone, a Kentucky Presbyterian who in 1804 rejected all creeds 
and said that followers of Christ should have no name save that of 
Christian. Thomas and Alexander Campbell adopted Stone’s point of 
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view, affirming that the Church should be one and have no other name 
than Christian or Disciples of Christ. To carry out their principles, 
Thomas Campbell formed the “Christian Association” of Washington, 
Pennsylvania in 1809. The famous Declaration and Address pleaded 
with all Christians to lay aside all unscriptural beliefs and practices 
and bring about the restoration of New Testament Christianity in its 
original unity and purity. Thousands responded to this call to unity, 
but it failed in its purpose to unite Protestant Christianity, and by 
1830 the “Christians” or “Disciples” had become another Protestant 
denomination which, while maintaining its interest in unity, has never- 
theless had its share of sectarianism. 

A more successful union came about between the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. In 1791 the Presbyterian General Assembly 
voted “to renew and strengthen every bond of union” between Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches. By 1793 the Congregational 
delegates to the General Assembly were extended the privilege of voting. 
By 1801 both groups adopted the “Plan of Union.” Already in many 
areas its proposals had been implemented. The basic purpose of the 
plan was to form union congregations in the new areas of the West 
where members were living side by side. Either a Congregational or 
Presbyterian minister could serve such a union congregation and such 
a congregation could be affiliated with either presbytery or association. 
Six years after the Accomodation Plan was formulated, whereby Congre- 
gational churches could be received into presbyteries and Congregational 
associations could be accepted into synods. 

While the story of the Congregational-Presbyterian union of the 
last century took place within one family, if not among brothers, at 
least among cousins, it serves to illustrate the concern on the part of 
many that Christ’s Church be one. Such ends could be met only by 
painstaking study, conversation and negotiation. A body of laymen 
and ministers from both groups meeting in 1864 could say: “There are 
difficulties in the way of repairing the breaches of Zion, which must be 
met and overcome by well-considered methods, and in a spirit of forbear- 
ance and prudence” (in J. F. Hurst, “The Irenic Movements Since the 
Reformation,” Church Unity, Scribner’s 1896, p. 148). 

Possibly the examples of large-scale organic unions are few and 
far between in America, because men have been unwilling to sit down 
and patiently work out “well-considered methods” and plans. Far more 
important to the American scene have been movements of unity of 
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another kind. These stemmed largely from enthusiastic moods of the 
revival movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Neither 
Whitefield nor Moody paid much attention to denominational affiliation. 
Out of their revivals were born the great Christian missionary and social 
movements of the last century. Christians from all denominations 
united to carry the gospel to the ends of the earth, to eradicate demon- 
rum, to free the slaves, to give the Scriptures to all man and to bring 
peace to warring mankind. Enthusiastic men and women joined hands 
to meet needs of almost every kind and in every place. Out of their 
enthusiasms came the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the American Home Mission Society, the American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society, the American Temperance Society, 
the American Peace Society, the American Education Society, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Student Volunteer Movement, the International Christian Endeavor, 
and the Sunday School Movement. 

Alongside of these organizations, the various denominations develop- 
ed their own boards and societies to carry on their specific work and 
meet the needs of the world as the denominations conceived them. 
These agencies in turn, realizing the need to work together, joined 
themselves into conferences and councils. Out of their common concern 
came the Foreign Missions Conference, the Home Missions Council, 
the International Council of Religious Education. These Organizations 
in turn realized their need for closer cooperation and were instrumental 
along with the Federal Council of Churches in forming the National 
Council of Churches. 


Paralleling the national development of cooperative ecumenicity 
was the local and state council movement. Today in nearly every 


state, city and in many hamlets there exists some form of a council of 
churches. 


In any study of churchly unity in America the vast phenomenon 
of ecumenical activity of the last 150 years cannot be ignored. While 
all these movements, whether they be those associated with some partic- 
ular objective or the more general church concils, affirm with vigour a 
common unity in Christ, most would in the next breath disavow any 
pretentions at “organic” church unity. Cooperation among the denom- 
inational churches so vigorously affirmed in the colonial revival 
movements is still the goal of organized ecumenicity in America. Fre- 
quently it has been pointed out that this may be the greatest present 
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stumbling block to churchly unity. We can easily become so happy 
over our work together, expecially when it becomes incorporated into 
strong and vested organizations, that we lose sight of the fact that the 
sin of disunity still holds us apart. In the joy of our common together- 
ness round the ecumenical conference table we fail to remember that 
we cannot sit round the same Lord’s Table. Certainly the latter must 
be of more import than the former. 

An important stimulant to church unity discussions came in the 
work of the Evangelical Alliance founded in 1846 and the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral of 1888. The Alliance drew evangelical Protes- 
tants together to discuss cooperation and inevitably to raise the question : 
“Why is not union of Churches as possible as union of their members ?” 
The Quadrilateral gave the grounds upon which Anglicans would 
consider unity with other Protestants. 

The discussions of Christian unity in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century America have resulted in three patterns for unity which still 
engage the attention of Americans: First, there are those who would 
go behind the accumulated clutter of Christian history to New Testament 
Christianity, and in the simplicity of the “primitive” church find the 


basis for unity. Secondly, while affirming the ultimate goal of churchly 
unity, others would seek to bring this about by the slow task of uniting 
denominations into blocks. Thirdly, there are those who would seek 
“organic union now” by establishing a federated Church which could 
include within its compass all the now existing denominations with their 
separate traditions. 


The first of these patterns, a continuation of the Stone-Campbell 
tradition, while representing a popular point of view of many Disciples 
and Baptists, does not enter seriously into discussions of church unity. 
Scholars in both denominations now know how difficult it is to determine 
the church patterns of New Testament Christianity. Furthermore, 
they also know that church history has counted for something and that 
one can never “go back” to any point in history and exactly recreate 
it in the present. 

Far more fruitful in the twentieth century for advance in church 
unity has been the slow and often frustrating attempt to bring about 
unions between church bodies. While most of these have been within 
the same denominational families, some have cut across denominational 


lines bringing about the union of quite different traditions. These 
unions can be listed as follows : 
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Northern Baptist (now American Baptist) and Free Baptists 
United Lutheran Church from three Lutheran bodies 

Two Norwegian Lutheran Bodies united 

Presbyterian (North) and Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
Evangelical Church formed of two bodies 

Hungarian Reformed Church united with Reformed Church in the 
United States 

Three Lutheran groups united to form the American Lutheran 
Church 

Union of Congregational and Christian denominations 
Evangelical Synod and the Reformed Church in the United States 
united to form the Evangelical and Reformed Church 

The Methodist Church resulted from a reunion of three Methodist 
bodies 

Evangelical Church and United Brethren in Christ joined in the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 

Congregational Christian Churches and Evangelical and Reformed 
Church joined as the United Church of Christ 

United Presbyterian Church from the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church 


To this list must be added the significant union between Methodists, 


Congregationalists and Presbyterians to form the united Church of 
Canada in 1925. This strong and vigorous Church stretching across 
Canada has shown how three churches of strikingly different polities 
can by careful and prayerful negotiation develop a church-form that 
makes possible true union. Two major Luthern unions in the United 
States are soon to be consummated. 

This list of mergers covering fifty years of the twentieth century 
must be viewed with gratitude. In every case they represent a strengthen- 
ing of the churches involved. These Churches are the tokens of what 
can be done when serious-minded men and women are confronted 
with the scandal of a divided Christendom, and try to do domething 
about it where they can. Most of these mergers have come about on 
very solid foundations. Whether they be the re-uniting of denominational 
brothers or the merging of distant relatives, the coming together has 
been on the basis of a carefully thought out plan of union. In such 
a plan a common faith is explicated, the structure of the new church 
bodies set forth, a common pattern of worship is recommended, and the 
various denominational boards and agencies for mission, social service, 
education and publication are consolidated. In the consolidations 
between Churches within the same denominational family, Faith and 
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Order discussions have not generally played a significant role. Already 
these bodies possessed a common faith and order. Most of the blood, 
sweat and tears have been given to organizational matters. In the unions 
between different traditions such as in the United Church of Canada 
and the United Church of Christ in the United States, Faith and Order 
necessarily had to play a more important rdéle, for not only did organ- 
izational union have to take place, but a real merger of truly different 
church-orders. While neither of these unions are in the full sense of the 
early definitions “churchly unities,” they come close enough to merit 
continued study by all interested in “churchly unity.” In the actual 
give and take of negotiation they come the closest to churchly unity of 
anything that the American Free Church tradition has produced. 
Certainly in the years ahead all who have a commitment to the cause 
of Christian unity will look to these mergers for light and leading, 
and those who have participated in the mergers themselves stand in a 
position to lend invaluable service to the cause of Christian unity in 
America. 

The third area of Christian unity has been more in the nature of 
plan and proposal than in concrete negotiations. Reference has already 
been made to Samuel S. Schmucker and his plan for the Apostolic 
Protestant Church. 

Schmucker called on the various denominations to give up their 
peculiar names and take the common one. As far as the local churches 
were concerned, they were to be left much as before. Their worship, 
order and theology could follow the patterns to which they were accustom- 
ed so long as they acknowledged allegiance to the larger body. All 
Churches would be in intercommunion and the ministers would be 
interchangeable. Even denominational organization could be left 
intact. He “would bundle them together vertically, like sticks in a 
faggot” (D. H. Yoder, “Christian Unity in Nineteenth Century Amer- 
ica,” in Rouse and Neill, A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 
Westminster, Philadelphia, 1954, p. 245). 

Another visionary for union was the eminent church historian, 
Philip Schaff. His own developmental theory of church history caused 
him to envisage in the future not only a union of Protestantism, but 
the merger of Protestantism and Catholicism into an “Evangelical 
Catholicism.” While there seems little likelihood in the foreseeable 
future that Schaff’s dream will become reality, he did succeed in putting 
oil on the troubled waters of church unity discussions. 
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Much of what Schaff envisaged came into reality in the development 
of the concilar movement in the United States. The Federal Council of 
the Churches and the National Council of Churches cannot write their 
history without recognizing his influence. But Schaff had more in 
mind than a council. His “voluntary association of different churches 
in their official capacity” was to have churchly qualities in its own 
right. This aspect of his thought is far from realization in the organiza- 
tions which stemmed from his genius. 

Out of the Schmucker-Schaff tradition has sprung a variety of 
“federal union’”’ proposals. Well known is the Philadelphia Plan and 
E. Stanley Jones’ Plan of Federal Union. The Philadelphia Plan came 
out of a Conference on Organic Union held in 1918 and attended by 
representatives of nineteen church-bodies. A Continuation Committee 
appointed at that meeting presented a Plan of Union in 1920. It envisaged 
federal union and appeared as “The United Churches of Christ in 
America.’ While federation stood as the present goal, full organic 
union of all churches who would gather under its evangelical banner 
was foreseen. The more difficult questions of faith and order such as 
intercommunion and a common ministry were left untouched. It was 


assumed that only those churches willing at the outset to agree on these 
points would be interested in joining. 


The E. Stanley Jones Plan of Federal Union has many similarities 
to the older Schmucker Plan, as well as the Philadelphia Plan. Though 
it has not become the official plan of any denomination or group of 
denominations, through wide publication in The Christian Century 
and Dr. Jones’ popularity as an evangelist and conference leader it has 
become widely advertised and discussed, and is possibly better known 
among laymen than any other proposal. 

No more ambitious proposal for church union has been attempted 
in America than what has come to be known as the Greenwich Plan. 
In 1949 representatives of eight denominations met in Greenwich, 
Connecticut to begin work on a scheme for church union. The call to 
assemble had gone out to denominations which recognized the validity 
of one another’s sacraments and ministries. Those who sent represent- 
atives did so with a real sense of the significance of the meeting and with 
real hope for an outcome that would at least begin the process of unity 
for a considerable part of America’s Protestant communions. Their 
slogan became “Let those unite who will unite.”” Most of the discussion 
has centred around the organizations that would emerge in the united 
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church. Local churches would remain much as they are now. Each 
would determine its own mode of worship and administer the sacraments 
in accord with its own tradition. It would call and dismiss its own 
ministers in consultation and participation with the presbytery. Local 
churches would be united in a presbytery. Elected representatives 
from each church would meet to conduct the affairs of the presbytery 
and elect its executive officer. He might be called bishop, superintendent 
or executive secretary. The regional synod would be formed from the 
presbyteries in a given area. Possibly 12 or 15 would cover the United 
States. A national council would be constituted of representatives from 
the synods. Such matters as missions, education, publications, minis- 
terial and missionary pensions, public relations on a national scale 
and ecumenical relations would be the chief functions of the national 
body. Such a proposal follows organizational patterns already familiar, 
particularly in the Presbyterian churches of the United States. In this 
lies much of the plain strength. Much of the ecclesiological thinking 
at the present time among the free church tradition is moving along 
lines of representational church government. This is true among Congre- 
gationalists (witness the recent union with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches), Disciples and Baptists as well as from the other side Meth- 
odists. 

Possibly the nearest American approach to the churchly unity of 
“all in each place” is to be found in a church phenomenon which is pecu- 
liarly American. In this case the “each place” must be defined as the 
local community. These churches have been classified as “united local 
churches.”” They in various forms and degrees seek to secure local 
Christian unity. “In contrast to the gathering of people into denom- 
inational congregations, they seek to unite all in a given neighborhood 
into a single church” (H. Paul Douglass, United Local Churches, New 
York, p. 5). 

They represent in greater or lesser degrees unity from the bottom 
up. As such they are making their contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity. Their’s is a leaven on the local level. They give concrete example 
that unity can be found between those of differing persuasions, and that 
unity can be one rich in meaning. “All ecumenically-minded Christians 
should appreciate and welcome the movement for local church unity 
as an authentic movement (though an obviously minor movement) in 
the great totality of processes which are helping to bring about the 
final unity of the Church of Christ” (/bid, p. 32). 


21 
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In the beginning we raised the issue of the American Free Church 
tradition and “churchly unity.” Our study of American ecumenicity 
does not call forth any joyous shouts of jubilee. Despite more than 
a hundred years of ecumenical interest and activity, churchly unity 
has not come in a marked degree on the local area or national scene. 
As we have seen, church unity has been achieved on a limited scale in 
local communities and in the uniting of some denominational bodies. 
Cooperative ecumenicity has become widespread through the concilar 
movement and in the non-denominational agencies established for 
special purposes. Christian individuals and churches are working 
together in a thousand ways to achieve common ends. Through the 
present mobility of the American population and the relative indifference 
to denominational brand names, churches are increasingly becoming 
denominationally polyglot. 


American churches have gone a long way together. The genuine 
friendliness and cooperation between the churches is a far cry from the 
denominational rivalry and bitterness of a century ago. Yesterday’s 
polemic has been replaced with genuine attempts to understand and 
appreciate one another’s way of life. For all this one cannot help but 


be grateful. Yet one’s prayer of thanksgiving cannot but be marked 
with penitence. Even though we have been brought face to face with 
one another, we have not yet been made truly one; i.e. in the sense 
that we are one church with one gospel in one world. Our togetherness 
has been on the surface. We have been unwilling to bare our hearts to 
one another, and only as we do this can genuine union be brought 
about. Churchly unity compels us to halt long enough to explore our 
faith, and then those orders which can most adequately express that 
faith. This task must preempt all others on the American ecumenical 
scene before the American churches can begin to discuss churchly 
unity significantly. Such exploration of the Christian faith together 
may not bring us all to a unity of doctrine, but it will remove the slip- 
shod theological relativism characteristic of so much of American 
Christianity. 

To begin seriously to search for a true churchly unity by means 
of deep theological and ecclessiological confrontation will avoid two 
pitfalls especially dangerous for American Christianity. One pit is 
that into which the ecumenical enthusiasts are apt to lead us. With the 
banner of unity held high we are apt to be led into a unity which has 
no integrity. We must avoid those who shout: “Put up or shut up !” 
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Careful theological walking together will give enough light to keep us 
out of this pit. 

The second comes from the organizer. We in America are easy 
prey to any new organization. We love to be organized and most of 
us belong to more organizations now than we can remember, but we 
are still fair game for any new one. There are those who will bring up 
the “right” plan and confront us with it. Certainly no plan for the future 
church is now evident that will conserve the vitalities of all traditions, 
even within the Free Church tradition. The plan must arise, not from 
managerial studies patterned after American business, but from a 
confrontation together with God’s word and the Holy Spirit. What 
structure will come ? No one can say, for if he does he must be suspect. 
Only God knows and He is ready to tell only as we together are ready 
to listen. 

Such study together, such listening together, we in America may be 
ready for. If we are, then at least the Churches of the Free tradition 
may find that unity which God had for us. When that comes we will be 
both grateful and penitent. For we know that such unity will still be 
witness to the broken nature of Christ’s Church. We must then be 


willing to tackle the far more difficult problem of unity with our brethren 
of the other traditions. 





SEARCH FOR SELF-IDENTITY 


A Reflection on Religion and Nationalism in Asia 


by 


JosEPH M. KITAGAWA 


Asian People Today 


Travellers who visit Asia nowadays cannot help feeling that something 
significant is happening in the life of the people there. Those who 
knew Asia before the war invariably comment that Asians have changed, 
not so much in the way they dress and live as in the way they feel and 
talk about themselves and about others. People are no longer as leisurely 
as they once were ; one has the impression that they are excited about 
something, and they look hopeful. These impressions become 
increasingly strong as you talk to people. Not only politicians, business- 
men, journalists, labour leaders, and students, but simple shopkeepers and 
farmers also talk as though they were on the main stage of world history. 

After listening to many people in all walks of life, and in different 
Asian countries, I was suddenly struck by the fact that their words 
seemed to have a common theme. The settings are different, and the 
traditions are different, but they all have more or less the same message. 
At first I was irritated by such stereotyped expressions as the “‘materialistic 
West” and the “spiritual East,”’ the “‘failure’’ of the West and the “‘sacred 
duty” of the East to save the world. But then it dawned on me that 
what they were driving at was not so much a denunciation and criticism 
of others as a sort of thinking aloud about themselves, about their 
own hopes and fears. When they talked about their proud heritage 
of the past, they really meant that their future must be grounded in 
their religious and cultural traditions. “To us Buddhists,” said a monk 
in Japan, “history starts tomorrow.” How can we account for such 
a mood, attitude, and ethos among present-day Asians? This was 
the question that intrigued me as I travelled through various parts of 
Asia last year. 

There are many difficulties involved in our attempt to understand 
and interpret Asia and the Asians. For instance, we have many pre- 
conceived notions about them, such as the oft-repeated and widely 
held “myth” of the unity of Oriental culture. Admittedly, there are 
some important similarities between, say, the cultures of India and 
China, but historically, with the exception of the Buddhist expansion 
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from India to China, these two great cultures developed quite inde- 
pendently of each other. Thus, while we have to resort to such general 
terms as Asian peoples, Oriental cultures, and Eastern societies, we 
must use them with the full realization that they are general terms, 
referring to greatly diversified phenomena. 

Secondly, we must bear in mind that each of the cultures and 
peoples in Asia has a long history. Asians whom Westerners tend to 
think of as Vélker des ewigen Stillstandes have had eventful careers. 
The history of Asia has its share of war and peace, revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, the rise and fall of empires, invasions and migrations, 
prosperity and poverty, religious awakening and spiritual bankruptcy. 
Nevertheless, the cultures and societies in Asia have managed to preserve 
their Lebensgefiihl despite numerous social, political, and cultural 
changes throughout the ages. While the modern West has exerted a 
decisive influence on the East, this does not imply that the contemporary 
situation in Asia is only a chapter of the expansion of Western civilization. 
Unfortunately, many books available in the West today suffer from 
this type of Eurocentric obsession. 

Thirdly, we must remind ourselves that Western categories and 
Western modes of thinking are not the best tools for our attempt to 
understand the religions and cultures of Asia. This does not mean 
that there are no universal elements in human experience and cognition ; 
there are. But the ways of structuring these experiences are not the 
same universally. As Lily Abegg points out (Ostasien denkt anders), 
Asians have their own perspectives from which they interpret the events 
of life and the meaning of history. Thus, in order to “understand” 
Asian peoples, their religions and cultures, one must enter as much 
as possible into the very structure of their thought and spiritual experience, 
and this takes more than a sheer intellectual endeavour. Unlike 
Westerners, who try to grasp the nature of an object “objectively,” 
Easterners are more preoccupied with the act of knowing, or the state 
of consciousness and cognition, than with the object as such, because 
to them “knowing” is another form of “being.” That is why our effort 
to “understand” Asians involves a total understanding, implying a sort 
of metanoia. 


Historical Perspective 


Today we frequently hear about the “resurgence of Eastern religions” 
and the “march of nationalism” in Asia. To accept, as I do, these 


characterizations does not necessarily imply the acceptance of a simple 
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cause-and-effect theory ; for example, that Eastern religions were over- 
powered by Western culture during the colonial period, and now, as 
the weight of the West is being lifted, Eastern religions are reasserting 
themselves with the help of nationalism. Such an observation may 
partially explain the external factors involved, but it misses the deeper 
dimension of the agonizing struggle of the Asian peoples. I call this 
underlying spiritual struggle the “search for self-identity.” 

All of us have some sort of image of who we are and what we are. 
We are members of our family, community, nation and we are heirs 
of some cultural and religious traditions. Also we have some basic 
affirmations about life and the world. Everyone has, wrote Carlyle, 
“the thing a man does practically believe and... lay to his heart, and 
know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
universe, and his duty and destiny there.” Our own image of ourselves 
and our sense of self-identity are related to, and sustained by, our basic 
affirmations about life and the world. 

Asian people have always had an image of what they were and 
who they were, although their sense of self-identity has not always been 
clearly articulated. For example, a man in traditional India may have 
wondered why he was born into the priestly caste or as an outcaste. But 
his self-identity was never a serious problem to him because he had 
a definite place in the world. “From the very first breath of life, the 
individual’s energies are mastered, trained into channels, and co-ordinated 
to the general work of the superindividual, who is the holy society itself.” 
(H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, Ed. by Joseph Campbell, 1951, 
p. 155.) Also, according to Hindu orthodoxy, running through the 
mysterious universe and the world of nature and man is the cosmic, 
eternal law (dharma), which dictates, sustains, and guides every aspect 
of human life. Traditional Hinduism provided its people with such a 
secure sense of self-identity. 

The traditional Chinese also had their image of who and what they 
were. Their sense of belonging was defined in terms of family relation- 
ships, because the family was the centre of the society, nation, and 
universe. Even ethics were based on the reciprocal relationships learned 
in the family. Men and women, old and young, masters and servants, 
know how to behave, talk, and live in this co-operative commonwealth. 
“Life is like a spring dream which vanishes without a trace,” wrote 
an ancient Chinese poet. Yes, individual life vanishes like a spring 
dream, but what is important is the continuity of the greater life of the 
family, embracing both the living and the dead. 
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The fact that peoples in traditional Asian societies once had a secure 
sense of self-identity meant that their cultures were based on certain 
metaphysico-social principles. The values — religious, cultural, political, 
economic — were kept in balance in unified value systems, which were 
believed to be grounded in cosmic laws, such as Dharma in India and 
Tao in China. In this collectivistic scheme each individual had a definite 
place, but his value as an individual was defined by the status he held ; 
the status did not require efficiency so much as loyalty and conformity 
to prescribed rdles. In this connection, it must be remembered that the 
East understood social and political institutions to be rooted in the “‘nat- 
ural,” which in turn is identified with the “original.” “The East admits 
no reason, no /ogos, in opposition and superior to the natural. The natu- 
ral possesses, so to speak, its own reason. And it is the part of human 
wisdom to recognize and submit to it.” (William Haas, The Destiny of the 
Mind, 1956, p. 69.) In this immanental theocracy, the religious ideal is to 
“return” to the pristine past, to restore the original harmony of values, 
and to be united with the Real. Here lies the root of the Asian type of 
“interiorized Messianism,” which implied an ultimate self-salvation 
(Selbsterlésung). But the self did not mean self in the modern Western 
sense. Individuals did not matter. The importance was the accumulation 
of values, and the transmission of these values from one generation to 
the next within the larger self, which was the holy society. 

Each Asian society had its traditional priests, who were guardians 
of the social institutions and systems and transmitters of saving know- 
ledge. The noteworthy example was the Brahman caste in India. In 
Buddhist countries the monks were bearers of the religio-cultural and 
social values, and in the Shinto tradition of Japan the priests performed 
this function. In China the class of scholars (the Ju, commonly referred 
to as Confucian scholars) shouldered this responsibility. It was the 
sacred duty of these “priests,” regardless of whether or not they were 
so classified in the ecclesiastical sense, to interpret the contemporary 
experiences of the people in the light of accumulated wisdom. So long 
as these “priests” maintained their rapport with the people by inter- 
preting their contemporary experiences in terms of the accumulated 
wisdom of their tradition, the people had a sense of mental security ; 
they were sure of their own image of who and what they were. But 
with the gradual stratification of societies, and the changes in social, 
political, cultural, religious, and economic values, the Asian peoples 
found it difficult to maintain the traditional sense of self-identity. This 
became particularly apparent after the 15th century A.D. 
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The disintegration of Asian cultures was a complex phenomenon. 
Here we can only state that the slow process of internal stagnation in 
Asia was accelerated by the advance of the West during the 18th and 
19th centuries. The fluidity and flexibility of Asian cultures were lost 
with the stratification of society, the stagnation of values, and the 
institutionalization of religious systems. Furthermore, the ruling 
classes superimposed political values upon all other values. This was 
the case with the Moghul rule in India, the Manchu rule in China, and 
the Tokugawa rule in Japan. These rulers, by confining religious leaders 
to the domain of “religion,” denied the very function which the Brahmans, 
monks, scholars, and priests traditionally fulfilled. Instead, it was the 
rulers who claimed this “priestly” function of interpreting the nature 
and destiny of the people. Inevitably, the traditional pattern of culture 
was disrupted, and peoples’ images of who they were and what they 
were became confused. 


Asians in the Modern Period 


The encounter between the East and the West in the modern period 
must be seen in its historical context. We are not concerned here with 
the moral implications of Western colonialism, but are only trying to 
understand the minds of Eastern peoples as they came in contact with 
Western civilization. In retrospect, it is evident that the peoples, with 
their confused images of themselves, and the cultures and societies 
stagnating from within, could not halt the onslaught of Western civili- 
zation. The most significant outcome of the meeting of the East and 
the West was the development of three kinds of people in Asia — the 
new intelligentsia with Westernized education, the old, or traditional 
intelligentsia, who resented anything new or Western, and the masses. 

It must be noted that the influence of the West was felt differently in 
different parts of Asia. Nevertheless, in all cases the “new intelligentsia” 
with Westernized education claimed to be the new “priests,” interpreting 
their people’s contemporary experiences not with the accumulated 
values and wisdom of Asia but with cultural, social, economic, and 
political values of the West. Inevitably, there resulted what Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy has called “the separation of literacy from culture,” 
whereby those who were educated were uprooted from their ancestral 
ways of living and beliefs, while those who preserved traditional cultures 
could not adjust themselves to new situations. 


The new intelligentsia in Asia were passionate converts of Western 
civilization with its secularized salvation. Their theology was democracy, 
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and their sacred scriptures were science. Consciously and unconsciously 
they inhaled the Messianism of modern Western civilization, which had 
a “strange compound of genuine idealistic responsibility, blindness and 
hypocrisy, with a strong dose of will-to-power as the basic component.” 
(Haas, op. cit., p. 303.) It must be noted, however, that these new 
Asian intelligentsia were not the vanguards of Western colonialism. 
That some of them were manipulated and used by colonial administrators 
cannot be denied. But in their own minds they were passionately Asians. 
When they re-examined the traditional image of Orientals regarding 
themselves as reflected in the mirror of Western civilization, they were 
astonished at the discrepancy between what they potentially could be 
and what they then were. They were not naive iconoclasts ; they wanted 
to offer a new sense of identity to their people, who were burdened by 
the dead weight of hollow customs and traditions. 

In this connection it is a matter of great interest that some of the 
new Asian intelligentsia embraced Christianity. While we do not intend 
to deal with the problem of Christianity in Asia, we may briefly note 
the inevitable conflict between the orientation of the Western missionary 
and that of Asian Christians. While the Western missionary worked 
toward the goal of Christianizing (and be it noted that this often implied 
Westernizing) Asians, some of the Asian Christians regarded Christianity 
as a means to reform and reconstruct their own sense of self-identity. 
These Asian Christians tried to be “liberated” from the meaningless 
religious and cultural values and practices which they had known, but 
they had no intention of allowing themselves to be “uprooted” from 
their own culture. The tragedy of modern Christian missionary work 
in Asia lies in the fact that the spiritual struggle of such Asian Christians 
as Kanzo Uchimura in Japan were not understood by the leaders of 
the missionary enterprise. All too often, those who blindly conformed 
to the mores of the “Mission Compounds” were taken as genuine 
converts, while those who attempted to relate Christian faith to the 
indigenous cultures and history were accused of not making a clean 
break with the pagan past. As late as 1928 a delegate at the International 
Missionary Council conference at Jerusalem went on record: “These 


[non-Christian] religions are going to be smashed anyhow, perhaps 
not quickly, but surely, and what is going to do it... is modern science, 


modern commerce, and modern political organization.”” The subsequent 
developments in Asia make it clear that someone misread the timetable. 

Under the impact of the West, and by the dedicated effort of the 
new Asian intelligentsia, Asian societies began to have a new look. 
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Gone were the traditional social and political institutions, and with 
them many of the cultural and religious values and beliefs. The traditional 
réle of elders as arbitrators in communal affairs was taken over by 
salaried government officials who could enforce new laws. The old 
system of education, entrusted to religious institutions, was replaced 
by the new public education system. The proud old aristocrats had 
to yield to the new rich, and even the sacred domain of religion was 
invaded by the new Westernized scholarship. The organic relationships 
among the different segments of society were scorned as a legacy of the 
backward, feudalistic past. People were no longer evaluated by their 
status ; they were regarded as individual human beings who had to fight 
for their own existence and social opportunity in a competitive society. 

Such radical social and cultural changes caused social and economic 
as much as mental and emotional upheaval for the traditional intelli- 
gentsia and the masses. All these modern institutions succeeded in 
destroying the old order of society without offering Asians a new sense 
of self-identity or a coherent view of life. Many Asians felt as though 
they were foreigners in their own homelands, like Israelites in Egypt 
or in Babylon. “By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept...” 
It was not so much the resentment against the foreign aggressors, who 
did not come into direct contact with the people anyway, as the sense 
of bewilderment caused by not knowing how to act and what not to 
do in a strange society. Their resentment, mixed with a certain amount 
of admiration, was directed against the new Asian intelligentsia, who 
exerted a direct influence on their lives. This situation threw the masses 
and the old intelligentsia into each other’s arms. Both groups were 
torn between the new wants they felt in this strange new world and the 
sense of nostalgia for the old order they continued to idealize. The 
old order of society was gone, and they had to find some meaning in 
the new — but how? “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” The only thing they could do was to envisage the restoration 
of past glory at some future time ; the remembrance and the expectation 
thus became united in their minds, and they began to feel that history 
would “start tomorrow.” 

The period covering the two world wars was a turbulent era for 
the entire world, and Asians, who were more or less compelled to sit 
on the sidelines, were interested spectators. After World War I they 
watched the emergence of two men, Wilson and Lenin, each offering a 
universal programme of peace and plenty for all. But the Russian Revolu- 
tion did not bring about a world-wide utopia for the oppressed, and the 
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League of Nations did not wipe out Western colonial imperialism. 
Deeply hurt by, and disappointed in, both the Russian and Western 
alternatives, Asians were compelled to re-examine themselves and their 
place in the world. 

In China the leadership of the Kuomintang, which was the pro- 
gressive revolutionary party founded by Sun Yat-sen, was taken over 
by conservative Chiang Kai-shek in 1928, and he immediately attempted 
to turn the clock back. In Japan, the liberal trend of the 1920's 
was followed by the militant nationalism of the 1930's. In India and 
other parts of Southeast Asia, the new intelligentsia, who had hitherto 
been regarded as useful and faithful citizens by the colonial adminis- 
trators, began to demand political independence. They had little 
personal resentment against Western civilization or Western cultural 
values, but they were set against the continued exploitation of Asia 
by the colonial powers. They even freely admitted that the colonial 
administration introduced a sense of social justice, but it could not 
possibly provide political justice. And the new Asian intelligentsia 
were willing to die for political justice. A Dutchman in Indonesia 
commented: “We trained only engineers and physicians, and they 
turned out to be politicians.” 

For the great cause of political justice, the new and the old intelli- 
gentsia in Asia began to cooperate, and their combined effort was 
aimed at rectifying the political injustice imposed on them by Western 
colonial powers. In their common struggle, the old intelligentsia 
learned to use new methods and new learning as weapons, and many 
Westernized intellectuals like Nehru began to find a new sense of value 
in their ancestral cultures, which they had hitherto forgotten and 
scorned. “We are citizens of no mean country and we are proud of 
the land of our birth, of our people, our culture and traditions.” (J. 
Nehru, The Discovery of India, 1946, p. 579.) Both the old and the 
new intelligentsia agreed on anti-Westernism as the goal and weapon 
of the mass movements. Anti-Westernism was not only a political 
slogan ; it became a new gospel of salvation, and the masses found a 
meaning and a purpose for their lives in these movements. The masses 
in Asia were given a new sense of vocation as “collective suffering 
servants,” as it were. They were not simply victims of greedy imperialists, 
mistreated and misunderstood, but they were, potentially at least, the 
bearers of a new gospel for the future of the world. The genius and 
greatness of men like Mahatma Gandhi was found in their ability to 
interpret the “Messianic image” of the masses, so that the illiterate 
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and the down-trodden would join forces with the intelligentsia in the 
common struggle for political independence. 


The Intelligentsia and the Masses 


Now that political independence has been achieved by most of the 
former colonial peoples in Asia, the situation has changed radically. 
In a real sense, the achievement of political independence meant the 
end of a dream. “Thus India gained her freedom and lost her unity,” 
confessed Maulana Abul Azad. (Jndia Wins Freedom, 1959, p. 225.) 
Every nation in Asia faces both internal and external pressures, politically, 
economically, socially, and culturally. One of the greatest problems for 
Asian nations is the difference in mentality and outlook among the 
new intelligentsia, the old intelligentsia, and the masses. These categories, 
like all typologies are naturally over-simplifications, and in reality 
there is more overlapping as well as more sub-divisions among 
them. Nevertheless, they may help us to clarify the existence of different 
images of the Asian peoples, crossing national, religious, and cultural 
boundary lines. 


The “new intelligentsia” no longer play the decisively important 
role they did in the 19th century. Then they were the creative minority, 


new “priests,” dedicated to reforming the backward Asian nations and 
to reshaping them after the models of modern Western nations. Now, 
however, they are “technicians,” assigned to carry out their duties in 
government service, in business, in education, and in other spheres 
in the new nations. By temperament and by training they are at home 
in either the East or the West, but they feel some distance from both 
of them. Both were learned and acquired cultures for them, and they 
cannot reject either; they are on the borderland between the two. 
They may pay lip-service to their ancestral religious rites and participate 
in their neighbourhood activities, but their hearts and souls are not 
in them. In a sense they envy their illiterate neighbors, who can be 
comforted by old gods and superstitious rituals. They respect religions 
and mores, but they cannot believe in them. Most of them affirm their 
faith in science and democracy. Some of them cannot stand the strain 
of holding both Eastern and Western values, and they resort to sub- 
mitting themselves to authority, such as joining the communist party, 
the Christian church, or embracing their ancestral faith. But an amazing 
number of these people find it difficult to take such a step; they cling 
to the borderland, complaining about the meaninglessness of life. 
Many of them confess their fears of schizophrenia, high blood pressure, 
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or ulcers. They are too proud to admit that they have no clear sense 
of identity. 

The “old intelligentsia,” too, show their emotional strain. They 
suffer from the discrepancy between their ideals and reality. Their 
grandfathers, be it recalled, during the initial period of the encounter 
between the East and West, categorically rejected new ideas and new 
ways introduced from the West. However, since that time the old 
intelligentsia — the guardians of ancient religions and cultures — have 
been compelled to make a series of concessions to the new order of 
society for the sake of their own survival. During the period of the 
struggle for independence the old intelligentsia found a new incentive, 
and they commanded the respect of the masses. With the goal of political 
independence in view, they envisaged a glorious future for themselves 
and for the ideals they represented. 

Now, however, they are horrified to realize that their own camp 
is not as solidly united as they thought it was. Some of the right wing 
purists are under the happy illusion that history can be undone and the 
pristine past can be realized. But how can they part with and forget 
all the experiences and the values accumulated in the meantime? And 
where can they find the pristine past? The more progressive wing of 
the old intelligentsia, on the other hand, also suffer from a romantic 
illusion in claiming that their religions and cultures can not only cope 
with science and democracy but can also save the world from destruction 
and despair. The progressive elements of the old intelligentsia have 
all the marks of the new intelligentsia, and they are afraid to look at 
themselves in the mirror for fear that they might find a very different 
(and Westernized) image. So they are on the defensive, although they 
appear on the surface to be taking a positive stand. At any rate, the 


old intelligentsia, both the conservative and the progressive wings, 


covet the position of leadership for the new cultures and societies in 
Asia. 

The term “‘masses” is an ambiguous one, usually referring to the 
large body of people who do not have a self-conscious intellectual 
orientation, and who live close to nature. Their culture is based on 
accumulated wisdom, handed down from generation to generation in 
their families, villages, and communities. Traditionally the masses in 
Asia had their own small worlds. Political events had little direct 
meaning for them. The village was a social and residential unit, and 
it was the focus of their identification. Also, for the masses, religion 
pervades all dimensions of human life, because for them there is no 
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difference between the sacred and the secular. “Fear is there and 
fascination also, but if you happen to believe in evil spirits and you 
see and hear them every day and you know that your headache of the 
last ten days is due to one of them, you continue to be careful, but not 
so much terrified.” (R. Panikkar, Some Phenomenological Aspects of 
Hindu Spirituality Today, Oriental Thought, p. 186.) 

In the modern period, the Asian masses experienced a number of 
shock treatments. The old order crumbled, and they had to make an 
adjustment to the new. The independence movements in various parts 
of Asia became powerful political forces when both the old and new 
intelligentsia developed a rapport with the masses. The masses were 
no longer masses, blissful in their ignorance ; the masses were people, 
comrades-in-arms, collective Messiahs. Thus during the struggle for 
political independence, temporarily at least, the masses had a clear 
image of who they were and what they were. This new sense of self- 
identity, coupled with their new economic needs and wants, was like 
an explosive charge put into their hands; it has exploded already in 
many parts of Asia, and it will continue to explode from now on. 


Nationalism and Religions 


It is difficult to appreciate the magnitude of the problems that 
confront the peoples of Asia today. There are two types of “priests,” 
who feel the vocation to guide their people and provide them with a 
new image of themselves. They are the political leaders and the religious 
leaders. Parenthetically, political leaders sometimes include ecclesiastics, 
as in Ceylon ; and religious leaders include many laymen, as in Burma. 
In times of crisis they have been able to work together, and in times 
of peace they try to complement each other, but not always with success. 
Both groups know that they are dealing with the explosive dynamic 
power of the masses. “In Asia, the masses now count for something. 
Tomorrow, they will count for more. And, for better or for worse, 
the future belongs to those who understand the hopes and fears of 
masses in ferment.” (Chicago Sun-Times, Sept. 4, 1953.) 

Who can help the masses in ferment to realize this new vision ? 
Understandably, political leaders, who have led the people through 
the painful struggle for independence, assume this role ; their formula 
is nationalism. It is not only the problem of restoring national dress, 
national language, national monuments, and national economy ; the 
whole national spirit, the pride and destiny of the people, is at stake. 
Religion, too, plays a significant réle in this respect. For example, 
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in the words of U Kyaw Thet: “Painfully aware that their national 
pride — even their continued existence — was manifestly debatable, the 
Burmese had to produce something tangible and traditional to justify 
their future as a separate entity. They found what they needed in 
Buddhism.” (The Atlantic, Vol. 201, No. 3, February 1958, p. 118.) 

The tragedy of Asia is that nationalism has emerged at a time 
when it is no longer adequate for guiding the explosive dynamics of 
the people in Asia. It is tragic, because nationalism alone was capable 
of liberating people from the yoke of colonialism, and yet beyond this 
goal it ran into a blind alley. “The revolutionary pressures go far 
beyond the matter of national independence to the issues of the whole 
social structure, relations on the land and between classes, the terms 
and methods of economic development... They are soluble no longer 
within the confines of separate national economies ; a new world economy 
is wanted. Thus the great forces in motion move blindly toward some 
new coherence.” (Harold R. Isaacs, The Dimensions of the Crisis : 
Asia’s Multiple Revolution, Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIV, 
31, August 4, 1951, p. 14.) Now that they have attained a new sense 
of national identity, for which they are grateful to nationalist ideology, 
people in Asia are beginning to demand a new social identity. Govern- 
ments may pacify the people by promising miracles through a five-year 
plan or a ten-year plan, but the people are beginning to be dangerously 
impatient with such gradualism. Nehru is reported to have commented 
that “India’s liberal Constitution will only last if the Indian economic 
plan can engender a sense of economic progress at least equal to that 
of China.” (The Manchester Guardian, Dec. 28, 1954.) 

Many of the Westernized Asian intelligentsia cling to democratic 
principles as the answer to the revolutionary situation in Asia. Actually, 
many new nations in Asia subscribe to democratic principles as a means 
of regulating their political affairs, but the type of democracy which 
should develop depends largely on what contents are envisaged in their 
objectives. Democratic means, however important, cannot create the 
image of the future for the people in Asia. And the crucial question 
is the creative vision of the future. Here the romantic conservatives, 
traditionalists, and rightists each make a bid, hoping to restore their 
peoples’ past glory, and their proposals are supported by religious 
conservatives. By separating ideals from history, and by ascribing 
eternal values, as it were, to the past, divorced from the contamination 
of the realm of history, these “prophets” of past glory can mercilessly 
denounce the present. And today all Asian nations are plagued by 
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many religious, cultural and political movements which are critical of 
the governments and which want to restore the mythological past. 

Fortunately for Asia, as well as for the whole world, many of the 
first-generation revolutionaries, such as Sun Yat-sen and Gandhi, were 
world citizens as much as nationalist leaders. Under their leadership, the 
architects of the new Asian nations committed their policies and consti- 
tutions to such principles as the social welfare state and the peaceful 
co-existence of all nations of the world. On the eve of the attainment 
of independence, Nehru stated: “At the stroke of the midnight hour, 
when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom... It is 
fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedication 
to the service of India and her people to the still larger cause of humanity.” 
(Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, Vol. 1, 1949, p. 25.) The irony is that 
people in Asia earned their political freedom, but they did not earn 
the liberal political principles which were given to them. Hence the 
emotional distance between the governments and their peoples. The 
situation is further complicated in that the first-generation revolutionaries, 
who were oriented to the world community, are dying out, leaving a 
big question mark as to who, or what, types of leaders, will take their 
places. 

Events move quickly in Asia today. Border troubles, revolutions 
and counter-revolutions will continue to occur. Urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and mass education will change the face of Asia as time 
goes on. In this complex situation, in which various stages of human 
history exist side by side, revolutionary forces move around almost 
aimlessly, looking for a direction and a coherence. People are looking 
for some sort of a new order of social fabric and yet are not willing 
to part with their spiritual and cultural traditions. The combination 
of religiously conceived nationalism and politically conceived religions 
may fill the need of the people for the time being, but not for very long. 
For lack of alternatives, many Asian youths are attracted by communism. 
(Cf. Kitagawa, Christianity, Communism, and the Asian Revolution, 
World Dominion, July-August, 1955, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 199-206.) One 
unforgettable moment for me was seeing the headquarters of the Nepalese 
Communist Party right next to a lovely old Buddhist temple at Kat- 
mandhu. What struck me was the contrast between the predominantly 
old worshippers at the temple and the predominantly young men and 
women who were going in and out of the Party headquarters. 

But nationalism is far from being dead, and Eastern religions 
certainly are not spiritually bankrupt. There are significant trends among 
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some people in various parts of Asia toward grasping the meaning of 
their contemporary experiences. ‘‘We seek no narrow nationalism,” 
states Nehru. “Nationalism has a place in each country and should 
be fostered, but it must not be allowed to become aggressive and come 
in the way of international development. Asia stretches her hand out 
in friendship to Europe and America as well as to our suffering brethren 
in Africa... The freedom that we envisage is not to be confined to this 
nation or to a particular people, but must spread out over the whole 
human race.” (J. Nehru’s Speeches, Vol. 1, pp. 304-05.) Thus Nehru 
and many others like him try to re-intcrpret the meaning of nationalism, 
and they attempt to follow what might be termed a dynamic neutralism 
in international affairs. In the philosophical domain, Eastern philoso- 
phies are re-examined and reinterpreted from a world-wide perspective. 
In the religious sphere, a new spirit is observable in the world-wide 
missionary movements of Islam, the Ramakrishna Order of Hinduism, 
and Buddhism. Some of the younger Asian Christians are also trying 
to re-examine and reformulate their own beliefs and practices in the 
light of their contemporary experiences. 

However, these new trends in various dimensions have not as yet 
related themselves to each other, nor have they related themselves to 
the revolutionary aspirations of the masses in Asia. Despite the much 
publicized “resurgence” and “reformation” of Eastern religions, many 
religionists are not willing to face the present and the future. For 
example, reformers in Ceylon complain that “the Buddhist hides from 
the realities behind a barrier of well-meaning phrases, and concentrates 
so largely on the need for Love and Kindness that he ignores the inevi- 
tability of conflict with the reactionary elements... The Buddhist 
is so entangled in the claims of tradition that he is a stranger in the 
world of current politics.” (The Revolt in the Temples, 1953, p. 604.) 
What is significant, though, is that there are creative and revolutionary 
elements among the intellectuals, political leaders, religious leaders, 
and among the masses. Once, during the period of the political struggle 
for independence, they were all united as comrades-in-arms and collective 
Messiahs. Can they be united again in the near future? The collective 
suffering servants in Asia today are paralyzed just as much by poverty 
and outmoded social relationships as by the lack of a central focus. 

It is difficult to sort out numerous and diverse impressions and 
formulate a coherent picture of contemporary Asians. To whatever 
one says about them others can find contradictions and exceptions. 
One thing is clear, however. They are passionately Asians in the 
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Messianic sense, even though their message is still ambiguous and lacks 
cohesion. They are more articulate in their criticisms of the West than 
about themselves. Their anti-Westernism can be traced to something 
much deeper, although they ma‘ not be conscious of it. This means 
that the Asians’ attitude towarc the West — that strange combination 
of resentment and admiration — is due to the fact that they are compelled 
to live in a world which is no longer Asian in the traditional sense of 
the term. The Western “oppressors” are gone, but they cannot throw 
away the “modernity” which is reshaping Asian societies and cultures 
with a secular science and a secular interpretation of state and law. 
“Modernity,” the legacy of the West, has irresistibly permeated all 
aspects of their lives. 

A spokesman at the Buddha Jayanti (1959) in Tokyo stated : “The 
modernization of the non-West is something beyond Westernization 
and its process is very tortuous. If we are not creative, we may be 
assimilated to Western civilization. But if we are vital and creative, 
we may have a narrow escape. We must find a creative way.” (Shinn 
Yamamoto, “The Tragedy of Westernization,” The Buddha Jayanti, 
Tokyo, 1959.) This sentiment is expressed in various other parts of 
Asia as well. “The question is whether in the end the man of the East 
will have lost himself, whether he will be hopelessly subservient to the 
spirit of the West, or whether he will emerge from the encounter a 
new man, who has found the way to a peculiar, creative reshaping of 
his life, as a nation and as a person. In this sense it is a question of life 
or death.” (Walter Freytag, Spiritual Revolution in the East, 1940, 
pp. 18-19.) 

This is not a problem for Asians alone, however. What happens 
in Asia will influence the course of the history of the entire world. Will 
Asians find a creative way, a clear image of themselves, and a new 
sense of self-identity in this turbulent era ? 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
AND THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


(The Patriarch Alexius of the Moscow Church and the General Secretary 
of the WCC, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft made speeches at a farewell dinner 
in Moscow on December 17, 1959. The dinner was attended by many Orthodox 
clergy in Moscow, by the Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsy and Kolomna, 
head of the Russian Church’s Department of External Relations, and by 
representatives of the Baptist churches and of the Soviet Government's Council 
of Religious Affairs.) 


Speech of Patriarch Alexius 


We are glad to welcome the dear guests of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
our brethren in Christ, representing the Christian churches united around the 
World Council of Churches, on Russian soil at the altars of ancient Orthodox 
shrines. 

The Russian Orthodox Church looks on with sympathy at the efforts of 
our Christian brethren to overcome centuries-old divisions and to reunite 
men who worship God in different ways for working together in God’s field. 
Our Church will help them in that task. 

Studying your already considerable achievements in that good work has 
been to us a source of consolation and deep spiritual satisfaction. We shall 
invoke God's blessing upon your efforts in the future. We shall strengthen 
our spiritual friendship, while endeavouring to reveal to you the treasures 
of our ancient faith transmitted to us by the Apostles and Fathers of the 
Church. 

You have had the opportunity of seeing yourselves the piety and devoutness 
of the faithful people of God in our crowded churches. You have been able to 
see how important liturgical life and common prayer is to us, Orthodox 
Christians. Our strength lies in the sacraments of the Church, through the 
mystery of which comes the unseen but real presence of the Lord Himself 
among us. 

This remains perhaps beyond the comprehension of those observers who, 
seeing the Russian Church from outside, express their astonishment at its 
vitality. That strength does not come from ourselves. It proceeds from the 
quickening grace of the Holy Ghost, and is due to the guidance of Divine 
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Providence leading Christ’s Church by ways inscrutable, known to God alone ; 
thus we believe that separation of our church from the state has been accom- 
plished for the good of the Church. 

The relations of the Russian Church with the Christian world at large, 
beyond the boundaries of our country, have been strengthened in recent 
years. Bonds of fraternity and friendship have been tightened with Christians 
of all denominations. 

Our Church welcomes and supports in the contemporary world all things 
that help to strengthen world peace, to improve mutual understanding between 
men and to build human society on love, freedom and justice. 

We witness with great satisfaction that much has been done in this respect. 
Still more could be done in the future if all men of good will would unite 
their efforts in this direction. 

Remaining above all in communion of prayer and canon law with our 
sister-churches, the autocephalous national branches of the Universal Orthodox 
Church, we pray for the reunion of all Christian churches. We are induced to 
do so by our Lord’s commandment about the oneness of men in the bond 
of peace and love. 

That is the supreme goal of the World Council of Churches. As its General 
Secretary Dr. Visser *t Hooft has stressed, the World Council of Churches 
is not a ““World Church” and its purpose is to promote unity exclusively by 
spiritual means and with full recognition of the independence and particular 
charisma of each Church and each creed. We trust that the day will come 
when all may be one, when our Saviour’s promise will be fulfilled : “‘and there 
shall be one flock and one Shepherd (St. John 10. 16). 


Speech of Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft 


On this last day of our visit to the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia we 
are most glad to have the opportunity to give expression to our deep gratitude 
to your Holiness for a number of benefactions which have been bestowed 
on us. We thank you first of all for the invitation to pay this visit to the 
Church of Russia. We thank you for the truly fraternal reception given to us. 
We thank you for the opportunity to come to know the spiritual life of the 
Church as it expressed itself above all in its services of worship to Almighty 
God and to our Lord Jesus Christ. We thank you for the opportunity given 
to us to meet also the Lutheran, Armenian and Baptist Churches with which 
your Church entertains fraternal relationships. We thank you above all for 
the fact that wherever we went we were received as brethren who belong to 
one and the same family of believers in our common Lord and Saviour. 

It is the purpose of the World Council to be an instrument of that gathering 
together of the children of God for which, according to St. John’s gospel, 
our Lord gave his life. And we hope that our little delegation, representing 
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as it does five different churches, has been a sign and token of the realization 
of that purpose. 

It is the great privilege of Christians that when they meet together they 
find that, whatever may be the difference in language, in culture, in national 
history, they have a common basis which makes them recognize each other 
as children of one Father, and brothers for whom the Saviour died. We 
have had the happy experience that because of this common basis we found 
a common spiritual language between the faithful of your Church and our- 
selves. That is also the reason why, in our informal discussions about the 
relationships between the Orthodox Church of Russia and the World Council 
of Churches, it was not difficult to arrive at an understanding concerning 
the next steps which are to be taken. We are happy to hear that your Holy 
Synod has already approved further measures to increase direct contacts and 
interchange, and we do not doubt that in the coming years the relationships 
will grow increasingly profitable for both sides. 

We leave with deep thankfulness in our hearts for the faithful devotion 
of Christians in whose worship we have shared. Our hope for the future 
of the Church of Christ in Russia is based upon the scriptural truth that the 
Word of God is not bound and will continue its saving work in the future 
as it has in the past. Your church as well as other churches in the Soviet 
Union have shown in troubled times that they live by that power which comes 
from the Holy Spirit, and this power is eternal and ever creative. All churches 
in the world have entered into a period of history in which their faith will be 
tested. The changes in the social and cultural situation create new conditions 
in which the faith once delivered to the saints will have to be expressed in 
new forms. We will all together have to find the right answers to these new 
needs, and we cherish the hope that your church with its age-old tradition 
may, in that process, be found to renew its strength. 

Our visit to the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia has no political purposes. 
Nevertheless the very fact that personal contacts have been established in a 
spirit of friendship and Christian understanding is an important contribution 
to better international relations. The World Council of Churches reflects 
the concern of its member churches, which they also express on their own 
behalf — for the promotion of peace, justice and freedom. Through the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs it maintains day to 
day contact with government officials who are responsible for international 
decisions and seeks to make constructive proposals concerning the solution 
of international problems. In offering this Christian testimony, the World 
Council steers its course between two unacceptable extremes. On the one 
hand, it refuses identification with any political ideology or national position 
and it avoids political entanglements. On the other hand, it cannot rest 
content with vague generalities, because it knows that men have often cried 
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“peace, peace”’ when there is no peace. The Christian witness must therefore 
be addressed to the concrete realities of the ever-contemporaneous situation 
in order to express more fully in human relations God’s will for peace, justice 
and freedom on earth. And the churches are called to teach that only when 
all nations are willing to make sacrifices in the cause of peace do they have 
the right to expect that they will enjoy the fruits of peace. 

In all their work together in the World Council the member churches 
seek to share with one another the diversity of spiritual gifts which they 
have been given by the One Spirit for their mutual enrichment and mutual 
correction. And as the Executive Committee wrote to Your Holiness in 1955 
at the beginning of the new contacts which led to the present happy relation- 
ships, the other Churches in the Council especially value the rich contributions 
already made by the Orthodox Churches. 

They ardently desire to receive from the Russian Orthodox Church also 
the fruits of its rich history and contemporary Christian experience. We 
thank God for all the treasures of mystical experience and practical obedience 
in daily life ; of liturgical community life and personal commitment ; of the 
inheritance of the certainties of the Faith and of interpretation of the eternal 
verities in ways which are meaningful for this generation. 

Our prayer as we part is that all that has passed between us during the 
last eighteen months, and especially during this visit, may lead to a fuller 
sharing of all these treasures for the peace and unity of the whole Church 
of Christ and the fulfilment of its mission in the world. 


RESOLUTIONS ON 
THE CESSATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


(On February 9th, 1960, the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, meeting at Buenos Aires, adopted the two following resolutions.) 


In response to expressions of profound concern by Christians in many 
lands, the World Council of Churches has in recent years urged the cessation 
of nuclear weapons testing with provision for international inspection and 
control. Its basic position was set forth in Statements on Atomic Tests and 
Disarmament adopted at New Haven in 1957, and subsequent Statements 
were more explicitly directed to the problems which emerged in the process 
of negotiating an international treaty. Church leaders in various countries 
have brought these views to the attention of the highest government officials. 
Officers of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs have 
communicated them to the representatives of all states which are members 
of the United Nations and, more particularly, have interpreted them in 
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personal consultations with the heads of the delegations at the Geneva Con- 
ference representing the United Kingdom, the USSR and the USA. 

The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, in session 
at Buenos Aires, expresses appreciation of such progress as has resulted from 
persistent effort at the Geneva Conference, but cannot avoid uneasiness over 
the failure thus far to resolve the differences which prevent the conclusion 
of a treaty. The importance of adequate inspection provisions, whether to 
ensure compliance with treaty commitments or to point the way to verified 
disarmament, must be recognized, and the present inability to distinguish 
the underground explosions of smaller nuclear weapons from natural disturb- 
ances ought not to be ignored. Nevertheless, the difficulties here encountered 
cannot and must not be regarded as insuperable. As members of the Executive 
Committee, we therefore express our views on the kind of action which is 
demanded in the present situation. 

We urge the governments concerned to continue to commit themselves 
to the objective of a comprehensive treaty which will include the cessation 
of all forms of nuclear weapons testing — in the atmosphere, in space, under 
water, and underground. This commitment will become more meaningful 
when it is uniformly supported in each government and fortified by an informed 
and vocal public opinion. 

In order to honour such a commitment, we believe that governments 
should demonstrate their readiness promptly to negotiate a treaty covering 
all forms of testing which can now be detected. These would apparently 
include the larger underground explosions as well as those in the atmosphere, 
in space, and under water. Yet this is not enough. A formal agreement 
ought also to be concluded to ban the underground testing of smaller nuclear 
weapons, at least for a specified period of time, on condition that arrangements 
be made for international cooperation in devising more adequate means of 
detection and for international inspection of explosions for peaceful purposes. 
The concessions which will thus be required of both sides are in our judgment 
justifiable and imperative, if man is to act responsibly in this nuclear space 
age. 

We welcome the apparent relaxation of international tensions, altough we 
recognize that the basic causes of suspicion and distrust have not been removed. 
The conclusion of a treaty to cease nuclear weapons testing, as we have here 
conceived it, would contribute to greater confidence and provide for the 
forthcoming meeting of the Committee of Ten on Disarmament both a healthy 
climate and an agreed start on procedures for international inspection. 


Noting public announcements that the government of France is proceeding 
with nuclear testing in the Sahara, the Executive Committee reaffirms the 
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position that, so long as international control is under discussion, powers 
which have not made tests as yet should not launch them anywhere for military 
purposes. 


1910-1960 


(Dr. J. H. Oldham, “the one man who more than any other engineered 
the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference of 1910,” has written the following 
article for the Religious Book Club Bulletin.) 


In response to a plea that I should write a few lines about the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, I am attempting the impossible. 


I shall try to answer in the briefest compass a question which has for a long 
time ever more deeply engaged my mind: “Am I, at the age of (now) eighty- 
five, the same man as the one who was the executive officer of that conference ?” 
The most honest answer I can give is both Yes and No. I am stirred by the 
same impulses that moved me then. Existentially, I still live by what seems 
to me to be in substance the same faith. It is also true that the change in 
my outlook has been radical. 

The thirty central years of my life were spent in the service of the inter- 
national foreign missionary movement. In that service it became evident to 
me that the geographical expansion of the Christian faith, which has taken 
place in the past 150 years, opened up into the still vaster task of the relation 
of that faith to Aistorical change. We live not in a static world of fixed dimen- 
sions but in an expanding universe. The dominant fact of our twentieth 
century existence is the immeasurable and constantly accelerating increase of 
knowledge, and the continuous transformation of human life through that 
knowledge. 

The Conference of 1910 certainly had a new vision of the meaning and 
implications of the world-wide Christian task. But it was still too limited 
a vision. We remained blind to the implications of living in a world the 
fundamental characteristic of which is incessant and radical change. There 
are of course vast areas of population as yet only superficially touched by this 
change, but it gathers momentum every year, and has become a decisive 
factor in the future of the human race. Day to day more and more people 
are engulfed in the vortex of new modes of experience, and are learning to 
see the world and their own place in it with eyes very different from those of 
earlier generations. 

Very few among the orthodox of all schools of Christian thought seem 
to me to be awake to this fundamental reality of change. In the foreign 
missionary era it was an obvious and inescapable necessity that a missionary, 
in order to fulfil his spiritual calling, must spend long years in the secular 
task of mastering a strange language. It was also recognized, though less 
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widely, that the Christian faith must strike its roots in alien cultures, and that 
consequently the missionary movement needed the help of great Orientalists, 
of whom there were too few. Today we have to make our reckoning with 
a process of planned and accelerating change that is transforming the very 
nature of human life and experience. 

In the discussion of religious beliefs it is commonly assumed that what 
is under discussion is a purely theological issue ; that the question is whether 
certain beliefs are affirmed or denied. It is forgotten that these beliefs can 
only be expressed, not merely in a particular language, but in a particular 
set of unspoken presuppositions, which we may call a conceptual framework. 
If the basic experience of men, their ways of apprehending and feeling about 
the world undergo a change, then the traditional expressions of conscious 
beliefs must also change, if they are to continue to be understood. In the 
world as it is today, there can be no future for the proclamation of the Christian 
message, unless it is accompanied by an intellectual effort of understanding 
and interpretation, consciously undertaken and far surpassing in scope and 


difficulty the great linguistic achievements of the foreign missionary period. 


The prospective integration of the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches, in proportion as it combines both the geo- 
graphical and the historical views of the Christian task, has a symbolic mean- 
ing, the demand and challenge of which are beyond all measurement. 


MAX HUBER 


(Address at the Memorial Service for Professor Max Huber at the University 
of Geneva on January 29th, 1960) 


I am grateful that the World Council of Churches was invited to take part 
in this memorial service for Professor Max Huber, to whom we owe a great 
debt. Max Huber was one of the first men to realise the need for ecumenical 
action. In 1923 — two years before the Churches came together for the first 
of their great ecumenical meetings under the guidance of Archbishop Nathan 
Séderblom — he published his study on “International Politics and the Gospel.” 
It was soon translated from German into French and Dutch. It shows that 
ultimately the political problem is a moral and spiritual one. He maintains that 
Christians have seriously failed in their duty. He even goes so far as to say, 
“the voice of Christianity seems to have stopped speaking altogether,” which 
was unfortunately true at that time. But he adds, “The first thing which we 
have a right to expect of the Christian Churches, if they desire to help in 
building up a world based on justice, is that they achieve unity and under- 
standing among themselves.” 
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In 1923 those words were prophetic, and they carried all the more weight 
because they were spoken by a Judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with inside knowledge of international problems. 

It was therefore natural that, when the Churches began to realise afresh 
their task in the international sphere, they turned to Max Huber to help them 
work out the Christian message and teaching concerning the state and the 
international order. In 1934 — the year when the conflict started in Germany 
between the Nazi state and the Confessing Church — he made his great 
speech on “The Gospel and the National Movement” and attended the ecume- 
nical conference in Paris on the Church and the problem of the State. The 
Oxford Conference of 1937 concentrated on the same burning problem, and 
it was Max Huber who was entrusted with the task of chairing the Section 
which was to work out the ecumenical Christian doctrine concerning the 
State. The report of this Section, which was mainly drafted by Max Huber 
himself, was a clear testimony against all forms of totalitarianism, and in 
support of a genuine state authority based on justice and respect for human 
rights, together with a recognition of the limitations imposed by God on that 
authority. 

To the preparations for the Oxford Conference Max Huber also contributed 
a fine study on “The Christian Understanding of Law.” Its main ideas were 
included in the report of the Section on “The Universal Church and the World 
of Nations.” Huber showed that the present plight in international affairs is 
due to the fact that every state claims the right to be sole arbiter in its own 
cause. He also showed, however, that behind this problem lay another, 
namely the absence of any common ethos or any common moral convictions 
on which international law could be based. He appealed to the Churches 
to endeavour to work out an “ethos” of this kind. And his appeal was not 
ignored. Today this problem is being tackled by our Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, which has set up a special commission on 
the subject presided over by one of Max Huber’s friends, Professor Werner 
Kagi of Zurich. 

In 1939, a few weeks before the outbreak of the second world war, Max 
Huber attended a dramatic conference held in Geneva at the Hétel Beau-Séjour, 
at which a number of churchmen — including John Foster Dulles, Charles 
Rist and Frederik van Asbeck — tried to define what the Churches ought to 
do to avert the catastrophe, and also what their attitude should be if war 
did come. The message issued by this conference helped the Churches not 
to repeat the mistakes made during the first world war, and to remain in 
communion with one another throughout the war. 

It would be beyond the scope of these brief remarks to speak of the way 
in which Max Huber laid the foundation of what may be called a real theology 
of the Red Cross, through his study on the Good Samaritan. But I may be 
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permitted to say that we are glad he showed so clearly how the idea of the 
Red Cross sprang from the Christian faith of Henri Dunant and his friends, 
and that (even if the Red Cross is bound to be neutral in its attitude towards 
all confessions and religions) it represents a form of action in which Christians 
can and should respond to their Master’s call to help all who suffer, or who 
are hungry, or in prison. 

We are therefore filled with gratitude as we remember this man who 
rendered such a clear, practical testimony to his Lord. He did not like talking 
about himself. During the University Christian Week in Zurich in 1936 he 
confessed that he had had to overcome much hesitation before deciding to 
speak about what the Christian faith meant to him personally. But (he added) 
God often leads us in ways which are contrary to our own will. By committing 
himself to that way Max Huber became a spiritual guide to our generation. 


W.A. Visser “T HOOFT. 


A STATEMENT ON ANTI-SEMITISM 


(The following statement was issued on January 6, 1960 by the Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches and the General 
Secretary. It was unanimously approved by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in February in Buenos Aires) : 


““A number of church leaders have already expressed their sorrow that 
after all that the Jewish people have gone through in recent times once again 
they should become the target of a mischievous anti-Semitic propaganda. 
The World Council of Churches desires to use this opportunity to underline 
once again what it said at its last Assembly : 


‘The Assembly urges the Churches within its membership to renounce 
all forms of segregation or discrimination and to work for their abolition 
within their own life and within society.’ 


It desires also to express its deep sympathy with the Jewish people with 
whom Christians share a precious heritage, and expresses the desire that this 
dangerous recrudescence of anti-Semitism may be suppressed from the 
outset.” 

Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
Chairman of the Central Committee. 


Dr. W. A. Visser "T Hoort 
General Secretary. 
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World Council Delegation visits Russian Churches 


The World Council delegation had been invited by the Orthodox Church of 
Russia, but our hosts had made arrangements for visits not only to the Orthodox 
churches and academies, but also to the Lutheran churches, the Armenian Church 
and the Evangelical-Baptist Union. In addition to Moscow, where we spent 
most of our time, the itinerary included Leningrad, Riga and Etchmiadzin 
(in Soviet Armenia). 

The visit was simply a further step in the process of getting to know one 
another better which had been started by the meeting between representatives 
of the Russian Churches and the Council at Utrecht in 1958. Much time was, 
therefore, given to visits to churches and participation in services of worship. 
In some Orthodox, Baptist and Lutheran churches the visitors were invited to 
preach or to give messages of fraternal greeting. The reception which we received 
from both church leaders and the Christian people was one of overwhelming 
friendliness and showed that the Christians in Russia strongly desire to be in 
fellowship with their Christian brethren in other countries. It was obviously 
appreciated that our delegation, composed of persons from different confessions 
and different continents, helped to visualize the universality of emerging fellow- 
ship. 

These church services left a deep impression on the delegation. The intensive 
participation of the faithful, the singing by the congregation, the large numbers 
in attendance even at week-day services, the importance given to the sermon, 
the generous giving in the church collection — these are all signs of strong 
Christian life. Again the visits to the theological academies at Zagorsk and 
Leningrad gave an encouraging impression of vigorous theological activity. 
The churches in Soviet Russia are undoubtedly living churches. 

Does that mean that there is religious liberty in Soviet Russia? The answer 
depends on one’s definition of religious liberty. On the basis of the “declaration 
on religious liberty” adopted by the first Assembly of the World Council we must 
say that the liberty granted to the churches by the Soviet government is not that 
full freedom which we desire for all churches in all lands. The clause in the 1936 
constitution of the USSR which permits “freedom of religious worship and of 
anti-religious propaganda’”’ is now interpreted as allowing the Church to maintain 
a certain number of church buildings, to train and employ priests, and to conduct 
services, and this liberty to celebrate the holy liturgy is vital for the Orthodox 
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Church ; but the constitutional separation of Church and State which exists in 
the USSR does not allow the Church scope for any other activities. By far 
the most serious limitation is that the churches do not have the right to make any 
specific provision for the religious education of the younger generation. 

It is precisely in the light of these circumstances that the vitality of the 
churches is deeply impressive and deeply instructive. We are reminded that 
while for the sake of the calling of the Church we must seek everywhere to 
achieve full freedom for its life and witness, and while it is especially dangerous 
for a Church not to have unrestricted liberty in its approach to youth, there 
operates in the life of the Church a force which keeps it alive, even if such freedom 
is not given to it. 

During the visit there were ample opportunities for informal discussion with 
the church leaders concerning the ecumenical movement and the relationships 
between the Russian churches and the World Council. There can be no doubt 
that in this matter real progress has been made. The nature of the movement 
and its concerns have been seriously studied by the leaders of the churches. They 
made it clear that they are in basic agreement with the aims of the World Council. 
It was, therefore, possible to make plans for the exchange of observers and 
visitors to various types of meetings. Thus the process of achieving better mutual 
understanding continues and will indeed be intensified. The time for considering 
the establishment of more formal relationships will come later. 

The discussions turned more than once to international affairs. We found 
that we had in common a deep desire for peace, but we had often to ask which 
peace was meant and how it was to be attained, and whether it was agreed that 
every single nation would have to make sacrifices if real peace was to be estab- 
lished. 

The delegation returned with the strong conviction that such fraternal contact 
with churchmen in Soviet Russia as it had enjoyed is of the highest importance. 
Christians should not be the last, but the first to grasp opportunities for personal 
encounter with those from whom they have been separated. It is the very nature 
of the ecumenical movement to seek fellowship with all churches who acknowledge 
and proclaim Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. For it is part of the Christian 
witness to demonstrate that our common faith in him is stronger than all the 
factors and forces which might keep us apart. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


The “‘mid-winter’’ meeting of the Executive Committee was this time a 
summer meeting, for February is summer holiday time in Buenos Aires. Ours 
was, however, in no sense a holiday, for there was a very full agenda. Much 
time was spent on the preparation of the Third Assembly to be held next year 
in New Delhi. The Commission on the General Theme has made good progress 
and will complete its work in July. Already many churches have decided to 
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distribute this report together with the preparatory material as widely as possible, 
so that the Assembly will be prepared at the level of the local congregation. 

The Central Committee, which will have its last full meeting before the 
Assembly in August in Scotland, will have two main themes. The first is “*The 
réle of the World Council with regard to Unity” and this will include discussion 
of the issues of “‘churchly unity” which are considered in this number of The 
Ecumenical Review. The second is : “‘The Population Problem” and this will 
include both the problem with which the Mansfield Report on Responsible 
Parenthood and the Population Problem was concerned, as well as the general 
question of hunger and acute human need. 

The conclusions of the report made by the World Council delegation to the 
Churches of Russia were approved. These have to do with the further exchange 
of visitors and observers, not only at meetings of the Central Committee, but 
also at meetings dealing with specific activities of the Council. 

Three important decisions were taken with regard to public affairs. The 
statement which the officers had made on January 6 concerning anti-semitism 
was approved. New resolutions were adopted concerning the present stage of 
the negotiations on the cessation of nuclear testing and concerning the Sahara 
test. 

The Executive Committee had been authorized by the Central Committee 
to authorize the commencement of work on the new headquarters building and 
the allocation of contracts up to a specific limit. In the light of the reports 
on the financial campaign carried on in many countries it proved possible to 
give the green light for starting the work. This does not mean that the total 
amount needed for the building has been raised. A great effort will still have 
to be made, especially in those countries which have not yet raised their share. 
But it does mean that before long the actual work of building will be started 


on the new site in Petit-Saconnex. So far contributions have been received from 
59 member Churches and from 24 countries. 


The World Council in South America 


This meeting of the Executive Committee which was the first official meeting 
of the World Council in South America provided a welcome opportunity for 
contacts with the Churches in that continent. And since there are only few 
Churches in South America which have joined the Council, it was particularly 
important to have frank conversation about the nature and work of the Council 
with the leaders of churches which are as yet outside the Council. We can say 
that owing to the good preparatory work which had been done, both in Argentine 
and Brazil, this purpose of our visit could be fulfilled to a very considerable 
degree. The consultations, the first in the Facultad Evangélica in Buenos Aires, 
the second in the Presbyterian Centre in Sao Paulo, were well attended and 
became occasions for the discussion of many aspects of the World Council’s 
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life and work which had not always been fully understood in South America. 
At the same time the World Council's representatives learned a great deal about 
the Churches in that part of the world. They understood better than ever before 
what South American delegates had been saying so often in ecumenical meetings, 
that this continent has its own specific ethos and needs an ecumenical approach 
which is adapted to its specific needs. A fine example of such an approach was 
the conference meeting on Rapid Social Change to which World Council speakers 
made their contribution, but which was concentrated on the responsibility of the 
Churches of Brazil in the fast changing and rapidly expanding Brazilian economy. 
The conclusion of these contacts would seem to be that the door is open for a 
much more intensive participation of the South American Churches in the ecu- 
menical movement, and that far more attention will have to be paid to questions 
of language as well as to the presentation of the World Council’s programme 
to the demands of the Churches in these lands. 

A number of World Council delegates had the privilege of visiting the Old 
Believers’ colony in Brazil. They will not easily forget that experience. These 
Russians, who had been brought by the World Council from China to their new 
home and who maintain their ancient liturgical and popular traditions with 
astounding tenacity, have in a very short time succeeded in organising a self- 
supporting colony. The colourful and (particularly with regard to food) over- 
whelmingly hospitable reception they gave to the World Council visitors showed 


that this difficult project undertaken by our Service to Refugees had been brought 
to a remarkably successful conclusion. 


Hans Heinrich Harms leaves WCC staff 


Dr. H. H. Harms left the staff of the World Council of Churches on 
April I in order to take up the posi of ““Hauptpastor” in Hamburg. 

The World Council has many reasons to be grateful for the contributions 
which he has made to its life. As Associate Director of the Division of Studies, 
as interpreter of the nature of the Council, as guide of scholarship-students, as 
liaison officer with those in the Roman Catholic Church who are concerned with 
ecumenism, as staff member responsible for the arranging of the worship-services 
at countless ecumenical meetings, as counsellor in many fields of theology and 
church life, he has carried a heavy burden, and the results of his work will no 
doubt prove lasting. This Review owes him a debt of gratitude for his work as 
assistant-editor and editor of the book reviews. 

But these lines must not take on the tone of a good-bye. A man who has 
identified himself so thoroughly with the ecumenical movement as Dr. Harms 
has done, will in his new position continue to work, both in the Church of Germany 


and in the context of the World Council, for the building of the Church as the 
one Church of Christ in all lands. 
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In memoriam Ulrich van Beyma 


The news that Ulrich van Beyma and his wife were killed in a motor accident 
in France on March 9th has been felt by his colleagues and friends in many 
countries as a very serious loss. We think with deep sympathy of his five children. 
Van Beyma will be remembered as a layman who devoted his whole life con- 
sistently to the service of his fellow-men. It was not easy to get to know him, 
but those who did discovered a man who was constantly struggling to ensure 
that his actions were a true expression of his faith. During the difficult years 
in Indonesia, when he represented the missions in relation to the government, 
he stood squarely for the principle of the supra-national character of missions 
and sought to maintain in the midst of tensions a Christian solidarity between 
all concerned with the life of the Church. Called to the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees in order to inaugurate the post of secretary for 
Asia and Africa, he laid the foundations for inter-church aid programmes in 
those continents. During the last few months he had made plans to devote his 
energies to the problems of meeting the needs of the undernourished areas of 
the world. We do not understand why such a life is brought to an end but we 
do know that such a life has been deeply meaningful. 


A Handbook of the Ecumenical Movement 


One of the great problems of the ecumenical movement is the ignorance of 
church members and even church leaders about the life of other churches and 
about the life of the ecumenical movement itself. One reason why this ignorance 
exists has been that in order to get an over-all picture of the ecumenical situation 
it was necessary to collect large numbers of books, periodicals and documents. 

For those who read German that obstacle has now been overcome. The 
“Weltkirchenlexikon,” just issued under the sponsorship of the Kirchentag in 
Germany, contains practically all the basic information on the churches and 
on the ecumenical movement which one needs to have in order to participate 
in the ecumenical discussion and to act “‘en connaissance de cause.” But it 
should not be thought that this is only a popuplar work for the uninitiated, for 
there is probably no one who cannot learn new facts or discover new aspects by 
working with this volume. It is a very great advantage that the list of 425 col- 
laborators includes men and women from nearly all countries and churches 
(including churches which are not in the World Council). As was to be foreseen, 
the handbook is not yet perfect in that there are certain omissions and some 
mistakes. But these can easily be rectified in further editions or (as is to be 
greatly hoped) translations. Once again the Kirchentag has had the imagination 
and courage to undertake a difficult and necessary task. If this handbook is 
used as widely as it deserves to be used, we may expect to find a much greater 


number of people in the churches who know what the ecumenical movement is 
and does. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY, by RONALD E. Osporn. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1958. 241 pp. $3.75. 


The material in this book was originally presented to non-Americans in 
lectures abroad. In these lectures, Dr. Osborn, professor of Church History 
at Butler University (Disciples of Christ), sought to interpret the spirit of 
American Christianity for his foreign auditors (for the most part Europeans). 
It goes without saying that he could not speak for all Christians in America 
individually, but I think it is fair to say that, within the scope of this rather 
small book, the author has done a satisfactory job of representing them. 
The fact that he is (as he calls himself) a “free churchman,” and a pastor- 
professor of an immersionist group, inevitably colours his outlook in certain 
areas. But by and large he has been fair and accurate. He admits that he 
has not spoken on behalf of American Catholicism in any comprehensive 
manner. 

One of the major reasons explaining the initial presentation of this material 
was found in the old cleavage between the “Continentals” and the “Anglo- 
Saxons’’, which has so frequently created misunderstandings at ecumenical 
gatherings. The activists of America, in particular, have not always stood 
in the good graces of the more theologically-minded Europeans e.g. the 
Germans, and the opposite, of course, has been equally true. The treatment 
of the main theme at the 1954 Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
provided a good illustration of this dichotomy of emphasis. Prof. Osborn 
has tried to explain how Americans “got this way,” so to speak. It would 
be too much to expect that this is the panacea which will quell all fears of 
American activism in future ecumenical talks, and that the entire controversy 
will end if some European author, elucidating his point of view, will perform 
a similar task for the Americans. No; but in a general way, the American 
explanation is here in Dr. Osborn’s book : proper attention is given to the 
American free-church system, voluntarism, the rdle of the laity, the demo- 
cratization of the clergy, denominational competition, the various doctrinal 
emphases, and so on. 

As Professor Osborn, with good grace, points out, another American 
Christian, representing or speaking out of a different tradition, might have 


23 
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told this story somewhat differently. Speaking as a Lutheran (Augustana), 
I feel quite certain that a representative of my denominational family would 
have made a number of alterations in approach as well as in choice of mate- 
rials. For one thing, by way of illustration, I finished reading the book with 
the feeling that the author has in some way misjudged the real nature (or 
place) of theology in the life of the American Church, taken as a whole. 
He seems to imply (in more than one place), e.g., that “theology” as a func- 
tion of the Church must necessarily resolve itself into specific systems, com- 
plete with ““dogmatic structures,” giant textbooks 4 la Barth, etc. In a narrow 
(European ?) sense of the term this may be true, but certainly there is a lot 
of room for “theologizing”’ even apart from the writing of a new Dogmatics. 
Many critics have insisted that Luther was not very systematic (in what 
Joseph Sittler — who does not agree with these critics — has called the “formal 
garden”’ type of approach), but such complaints have done little to diminish 
Luther’s fame as a theologian. By the same token, the fact that Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has yet to write a tome systematically describing the nature of God 
(Osborn points this out) hardly detracts from his reputation as one of the 
foremost American practitioners in the theological field today. 

It is all too painfully obvious that American Christianity has been satisfied, 
by and large, with what Professor Osborn calls a “‘simple faith’? — the “‘milk” 
of the Gospel. We grant that American theologians lag behind their European 
counterparts in processing “dogmatic structures,’ and that European preach- 
ing is freighted with greater theological depth than is the typical effort in 
American pulpits. This is all true ; it is also true, as Dr. Osborn says, that 
“there is no American Barth.” But at the same time, I maintain that this 
is not the whole story, and if our European friends do not know this, some 
one should tell them. I feel that Professor Osborn failed to do so as he might 
have in this book. He admits that theology is beginning to receive the atten- 
tion that is “long overdue” in American Christianity, but I am confident that 
a much stronger case could have been made. As I see it there are many 
pastors and professors in the American churches who are hard at work on 
the growing edge of theological discovery (or awareness), and, in my opinion, 
they are doing more than a little to help make this area fruitful and con- 
temporary. Professor Osborn recognizes that this endeavour is not unim- 
portant ; to infer this would be “most regrettable,” he writes. But I am not 
sure that he has properly represented American theology before the world. 

One last item. I cannot help but wonder what some of my friends in the 
Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) think of page 216 in this book. On 
this page “Southern Baptists, Missouri Synod Lutherans, the Churches of 
Christ, the various Churches of God (and) the Holiness Churches” are placed 
in the same category as “fundamentalist and traditionalist churches, whose 
language Billy Graham really speaks.” The Missouri Synod is certainly 
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traditionalist (can the reine Lehre change?), and the “Brief Statement” 
readopted at the recent San Francisco synod has a definite fundamentalist 
flavour, but to lump the latter-day disciples of C. F. W. Walther in the same 
pigeon-hole with the non-Lutheran groups mentioned above seems to be 
going too far. 


GENE LUND. 


A DISTURBED CONTINENT: AFRICA 


THE WAY IN AFRICA, by GEORGE WAYLAND CARPENTER. Friendship Press, 
New York, 1952. 166 pp. $1.50 & 2.95. 

AFRICA DISTURBED, by Emory and Myrta Ross. Friendship Press, New York, 
1959. 183 pp. $3.50. 

Two-Way TrarFrFic. Stories, Lessons and Projects on Africa, by WINIFRED 
Warr. Edinburgh House Press, London, 1959. 56 pp. 3s. 


“An African child is reported to have said that the Bible begins with 
Genesis and ends with ‘Revolutions.’” 

This is a very apt motto for two of these books: “The Way in Africa” 
and “Africa Disturbed.”” The conclusion of both is that much of the disturbance 
which at present moves Africa is due to the missionary activity of the Western 
Churches. “The chief organized means of cultural mediation has been the 
Christian school.” (Carpenter, p. 38) and “The educational process from 
the West has been a major creative disturbance in Africa, brought and, for 
a hundred years, carried principally by Christian missions” (Ross, p. 4). 
It started the increasingly rapid change that is taking place in Africa today. 

Both books testify of this change, The Way in Africa in a more descriptive 
way ; Africa Disturbed more dramatically. Another difference between them 
is that Africa Disturbed tries to draw on African opinions “in words spoken 
to us as we listened day by day across the continent” (Ross, p. 3). The Way 
in Africa is written from the standpoint of an experienced observer who, in 
the end, always stays aloof from the data described. These two books should 
be read together. Africa Disturbed provides replies, originated by Africans 
themselves, to a number of points which we were inclined to query in The 
Way in Africa. 


Both authors are “old hands” in Africa of more than a quarter of a century’s 
standing. Both have been missionaries in the Belgian Congo. Dr. Ross’ way 
led him to the executive secretaryship of the African Committee of the National 
Council of Churches in the USA. Dr. Carpenter’s led him to the post of acting 
general secretary of the International Missionary Council. 

The Way in Africa approaches a wide range of topics about Africa. In 
its hardly 160 pages, each paragraph can be only the barest outline of the 
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topic under discussion. The book starts with a very quick view of “The 
Invasion in Africa,” then leads on to the “Cultural Revolution and Christian 
Mediation,” the “Impact of Industry and city life,” “Christianity, Race 
and Nationalism — the Patterns of Power,” “Which Way Young Africa ?” 
to end with “The Responsive Church.” Added to the book is a “Selected 
Reading List.” 

Each of the very short paragraphs in the chapters could easily have been 
expanded to a monograph. The shortness of the paragraphs induced the author 
to picture what he has to, so to speak, in black and white, and carefully 
balanced nuances are lacking. On pages 90-95, the paragraph entitled ‘Crisis 
in South Africa” is a case in point. Surely, more can be said about the extremely 
complicated issue of ‘“‘apartheid” in the Union of South Africa! More can 
be said, surely, too, on the issue why Islam does not fit into the pattern of 
a modern state. Those who have lived in a country where Islam predominates 
might find the answers given on p. 121 just a shade too shallow. 

The way of looking at the All-Africa Church Conference in Ibadan, 1958 
(133) is certainly one point of view. Perhaps the highlight of this conference 
for African Christians was the fact that they met for the first time in history 
from all over Africa. The same fact was true of Asian Christians during the 
All-Asia Church Conference in Bangkok in 1949. 

Again, more could be said about the réle played by secularism in an 


area where all structures and patterns are imbued with religion (p. 113). 
In India, we are sure, many people would not confirm the statement that sec- 
ularism is “the form of Western civilization stripped of its thin veneer of 


conventional Christianity.” That applies only to the West. 

Perhaps the fact that Europeans are not permitted to own land (p. 76) 
is really a sign of “‘racialism in reverse.’ In Indonesia, before the second 
World War, this same regulation was in force and promulgated, not by the 
Indonesians, but by the colonial government, not as a sign of racialism, but 
to save the land for Indonesians. 

One of the greatest gaps in the book is the lack of treatment of Roman 
Catholicism : it has been expressly stated that it is ‘“‘obviously and obstinately 
foreign to Africa” (p. 124). As far as we could ascertain, the book does not 
expressly state the same of Protestantism. We have the impression that in 
most of the book the Gospel is identified with Protestantism. The fact of 
the foreignness of Protestantism might be implied on page 43 where it is stated 
that “already (Western Christianity has) been challenged in Africa and Asia 
(in) its excessive emphasis on the individual.” 

“There is every indication that as the churches in Africa attain full self- 
government they will move resolutely in the direction of corporate unity” 
(p. 141). The experience in Asia, after the second World War, makes this 
positive statement somewhat difficult to accept at its face value. After the war 
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in Indonesia and after the discussion with missions which granted all churches 
self-government we remember the rejoicing that the “mission era has been 
superseded by the “ecumenical” era. There were fewer obstacles in Indonesia 
than in Africa for the churches to merge into one Church of Christ : in Indo- 
nesia they were all of the same denomination, the Presbyterian. More than 
twelve years after the famous conference of 1947 in Djakarta, even after 
forming a Council of Churches in 1950, nothing of the kind has happened. 
Even putting missions in an auxiliary position with regard to these churches 
has not changed things much. 


There is a phase — nobody knows how long it will last — in which the 
Asian and African churches have to make one another’s acquaintance. 

Probably the best chapter of the book is the one on “The Impact of Industry 
and City Life” ; one of the weakest “Which Way, Young Africa ?”” Moreover, 
there are as it were, three parties involved in the book : the author, the reader 
and Africa. Both author and reader are alive, but the third partner, Africa, 
does not come to life. It is a book about Africa, which, in its writing, queerly 


enough keeps aloof of involvement in Africa. Author and reader are sitting 
in the former’s study and discussing Africa — from a safe distance. 

Africa Disturbed is written in quite a different way ! It is appealing, dramatic 
lively. “The moving masses of Africa will not be suppressed. The forces 
that the West has aroused must find outlets. Complete independence is the 
Africans’ goal. The movement toward total liberation has begun and cannot 
be held back”’ (p. v).i The book covers as wide a range as the Way in Africa : 
“Disturbed,” “On a Bridge,” ““Doorstep — Hearth — Home,” “The Drift,” 
“Old Patterns and New,” “Labor, Land, Cash, and Law,” “The Impact 
of Communications,” ““The Press,” ““Radio and Films,” ““The Value of Art,” 
“Person to Person,” “Music, Folklore, and Drama,” ““The Power of an Idea.” 

Each chapter, except the first, is composed of opinions of Africans about 
the topics : Home, Labor, Land, Cash, Law, Communications, Press, Radio 
and Films, etc. Added to these are comments and reminiscences of both 
authors. Within a few lines one crosses from East to West Africa, from South 
to North. Each chapter has been written with an appealing message to be 
shared. In the first chapter and the last the disturbance of Africa is spelt out. 

“A key word in Africa today is ‘disturbed’”’ (p. 2). “The degree, the 
nature, and the manifestation of disturbance vary throughout Africa. The 
causes are manifold. No one can accurately estimate and analyze the extent of 
disturbance in Africa today” (id). The disturbance is obvious, even to those 
who never visited Africa, from the series of topics which head the chapters. 

What makes this book so valuable is the fact that here Africans speak 
about the old and the new patterns, about barter economy and cash economy, 
about the old religions compared with Christianity, about the preceding 
culture and its heritage and the way some of them try to save that heritage. 
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We abhor, however, the sweeping statements which are sometimes made 
in this book. “The speed, breadth, and depth of this change show something 
of great strength in Africa’s people and may indicate something of the power 
Africa will contribute to world development” (p. 3). As far as we know 
the disturbance and the incredibly rapid social change have been brought 
about in Africa—as in Asia for that matter— by others than Africans 
themselves. One often gets the impression that they are more victims of it 
than anything else. Some accept the rapid change, some fight shy of it with 
all the strength they can muster. But once this change is set in motion, no 
power on earth can stop it. 

Another sweeping statement is made on page 7. The pattern of African 
education is discussed. “It is... no stretch of truth to say that today, in this 
second largest continent on earth, with more than 200 million people, educa- 
tion extends from pre-literate, animistic, communal man right out to inter- 
planetary space. The situation is unprecedented...” (p. 7). Almost exactly 
similar things could be said about Asia. It is always highly dangerous to 
claim a unique position either for a nation, a continent or a group. 

The disturbance is certainly reflected in the book, but it says little about 
the suffering of Africans, caused by the disturbance. 

Africans are certainly worried, but in most cases they are — may be 
hesitantly — accepting the new patterns. They are worried about what will 
become of the old; they are worried about the restoration of early art ; they 
ask innumerable questions to which it might be extremely difficult to formulate 
an answer, but — strangely enough — that is almost all they do. 

On page 71, one finds a reference to the suffering that is without any 
doubt happening in Africa in its most acute form. The separation of husband 
and wife is there quoted as “‘one of Africa’s most disturbing human elements.” 
But immediately after that the suffering is put in an economic context : “And 
the separation is economically unsound as well. Loneliness and frustration, 
discontent and bitterness, dissipation and squandering, faithlessness and 
immorality are poor grounds for a stable society and economic progress.” 
This way of looking at it is surely not the only one. 

Another point is that almost all Africans interviewed are — so to speak — 
successful people. In one way or an other they have managed to fit the new 
pattern and the old, or have — more or less — joyously entered into the new 
pattern. Those interviewed are on the whole “Africans without ulcers.” 
What is missing are interviews with people who are a complete failure at 
fitting together the new and the old. Surely there are scores of these cases 
in Africa, as there are in Asia. Africa Disturbed itself even gives a lead to those 
with “a big wound inside”’ (p. 78). ‘The advanced society puts heavy strains 
on the minds and emotions of men, and Africans are learning that many 
persons break or are bowed under them. All across Africa doctors speak 
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of the increasing number of cases of hypertension, nervous break-downs, 
strokes, and suicides” (p. 15). “Mental and nervous difficulties, cerebral 
hemorrhages, and similar ailments reveal Western-induced tensions” (p. 144). 
In general the discussion is about these people ; they scarcely ever speak for 
themselves. 

Lacking in this aspect Africa Disturbed is optimistic to the point of being 
unbalanced. 

When we started writing this review we stated that some questions raised 
by The Way in Africa find a tentative answer in Africa Disturbed. One of 
these concerns the foreignness of Protestantism. Page 23 is a point in case. 
Not only has Christianity brought to Africa “dissatisfaction with what they 
had, making them aspire to more” (p. 22) but also “denominationalism and 
sectarianism, the man-made divisiveness and competition.”” Sometimes these 
differences and divisions have been expressed publicly and bitterly (see pp. 85, 
97). “And Christianity has come to Africa with a Western bias” (p. 174). 
“But in Africa today, Christianity, with Jesus’ principles at the core, comes 
in a dress cut and sewn to Western national, cultural, social, and denomina- 
tional patterns that were completely absent in Jesus’ life and teaching” (p. 175), 
or “Our people don’t like to sit still and silent, listening to someone talk or 
preach for an hour” (p. 163). 

Another point concerns the All-Africa Church Conference in Ibadan, 
1958. It will be remembered that in The Way in Africa it was claimed to be 
“in a sense” a culminating point of Christian Missions in Africa. We have 
questioned this statement. The book under review tells (p. 181) of a lady 
of the Belgian Congo who went to the All-Africa Church Conference in 
Ibadan and “on her return she was the prime mover in doing what the mis- 
sionaries had not done successfully...” 

Then there are the African sects. An aspect that is lacking in The Way 
in Africa is the influence of a reaction to “white domination.” This aspect 
can be found in Africa Disturbed on page 168. 

Finally there is the optimistic view, expressed in The Way in Africa, about 
the strong trend towards corporate unity ; we must question this optimism. 
In Africa Disturbed occurs the following quotation from a non-Christian 
African: “The one unfortunate thing Christianity has brought, along with 
all its good, is more divisions. We had enough of them with all our tribes” 
(p. 97). One has simply to remember what happened between tribes in Lulua- 
borg, the Belgian Congo or what happened between Africans in the French 
Cameroons. It is this phase which commonly comes to the foreground after 
territories have been granted independence. The experience in Asia teaches 
us so. 

Once again, one should not read The Way in Africa without checking with 
Africa Disturbed, and vice versa. 
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Two Way Traffic 

This is a book of short stories for use in school classes and children’s 
groups about the two way traffic between the united Kingdom and different 
territories in Africa; Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, the Copper Belt, Sierra 
Leone, Ghana and Nigeria, and the Belgian Congo. The main line of this 
book, which is number 17 of a “Discoveries” series, is that the discoveries 
in the two way traffic come under the headings of Food — Factory — Friends. 

Each discovery consists of an introduction by the leader of the group 
(for which background material is provided) a statement of the aims of the 
discovery, and a Bible link which quotes related Bible stories. 

The stories are all very well done. The weakest is — to our mind — story V: 
Friends Indeed. It is not that it could not have happened in real life — or 
rather that it has happened in real life, for all stories are based on historical 
fact — but it is too much in the line of an “all’s well that ends well’ story. 
To our mind it is the least convincing of all the stories in this booklet. 

One wishes that a similar booklet could be written about the French 


territories in Africa. 
+ U.H. VAN BEYMA. 


ROBERT DE NOBILI 


A PEARL TO INDIA, by VINCENT CRONIN. Rupert Hart-Davis, London. 


This is a book of exciting significance on the life of Robert de Nobili. 
Unfortunately, many contemporary mission books are concerned to analyze 
political and social situations in a rather unimaginative way, so that often 
it is hard to distinguish them from the innumerable Unesco documents which 


cover similar areas of concern. This book is different. It fires the imagination 
and recaptures the basic dimensions of missionaries concerned for the eternal 
destiny of men. 


A consideration of de Nobili’s work is timely for another reason. There is 
much conversation today on the relationship between non-Christian and 
Christian faiths. Sometimes one has the impression that the dynamics have 
departed from the enterprise in the concern for discovering “the point of 
contact.’’ On the other hand, many churchmen appear almost to have per- 
suaded themselves that Evangelism is no longer necessary. Some argue that 
it is necessary for the religious men of all faiths to unite to resist “Communism” 
— apparently the only extant religious movement which unreservedly belongs 
to the domain of satanic forces ! 

Robert de Nobili was the first European to enter penetratingly into the 
Indian mind and he emerged from the experience with his own faith undimmed. 
To the end, he remained faithful to his original purpose, in all his endeavours 
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to open a door (aperire portam) in India to Christ. It might well be that the 
real significance of his experience for Christians in the communist dominated 
East requires a like identification and sympathy, in order that there too a 
door might open. 

Missionaries who today advocate the need for the Church to become 
indigenous will discover that three hundred years back de Nobili pioneered 
in this field. and that judged by our modern attempts to clothe the Gospel 
in native habits de Nobili’s efforts proved more radical and revolutionary in 
character. One can only regret that this pioneer work was ignored by the 
Protestant movement in general in the first period of its work in Africa and 
Asia. Had the churches then sought to implement the insights of Nobili, 
we would not now be involved in a frantic last-minute attempt to catch the 
bus of nationalism, an attempt which may still prove to be too late. 

But what stands out most in this fine biography is the character of the man 
himself. For forty years, with no furlough, de Nobili laboured in Madura, 
in South India, living as Indians lived, garbed in the attire of the Sannyasi, 
mastering Tamil and Sanscrit, in order to communicate the priceless treasures 
of the Gospel in a language they would understand. It is only through such 
“incarnation” that the Church lives and conquers. 


BRYAN DE KRETSER. 


WHITE MAN’S PROBLEM: RACE 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE, by KYLE HASELDEN, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959, $3.50, 222 pp. Index. 


To say that this is a very serious book is an understatement. Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr is said to have described this book as “wise, learned, 
charitable and courageous.”” To this reviewer it is above all an extremely 
honest book, the like of which we find so seldom nowadays. Haselden not 
only has something to say on the subject about which there is no dearth of 
books already, but is constrained to say it, and he says it eminently clearly. 

In the introduction the author admits that this is “protest writing” and 
states how he made every effort to avoid two common pitfalls of such writing 
—to be “overly consorious” and to tend to be “self-righteous.” He has 
succeeded in this effort. Furthermore, in this reviewer’s opinion this is 
“protest writing” in the most positive and truest sense of the term. Far more 
than protesting against the wrongs which he describes (Part I) and analyses 
(Part II), he presents in an unusually personal and yet most profound manner 
what he believes is the Christian position with regard to them (Part III). 
Thus this book is a “writing of testimony.” 
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“As a white Southerner who has behind him eight known generations of South 
Carolina ancestors, and whose children, though born in Northern states, qualify for 
membership in most patriotic Southern societies, I find myself resenting some of the 
statements which I have made ; but as a Christian I cannot view those same statements 


either as unjust or as unfair.” (p. 18) 

So states Haselden in his introduction as ‘ta personal note to relatives 
and friends.’ In grappling with the racial problem he is neither merely acade- 
mic nor coldly objective. To him the issue at stake is to be or not to be a 
Christian. 

The title of the book makes explicit the author’s point of view, which is 
“strictly and avowedly Christian.” Moreover, he writes as a parish minister 
whose primary and ultimate concern is pastoral — both to the victims of 
prejudice and to the prejudiced. That he is very well-informed, not only in 
the discipline of Christian theology but also about contemporary sociology 
and psychology, cannot be concealed. 

Space permits me to mention only a few high points of the book. In the 
descriptive section (Part I) the most significant feature is that the author gives 
careful illustrations showing that the Christian churches have not merely 
failed to solve racial problems ; they have even contributed towards turning 
racial difference into a problem, and helped to perpetuate, institutionalize 
and intensify it. In his view the birth, growth and development of the so- 
called “‘Negro Churches” was the “mother of racial patterns” (ch. 1) in the 
Southern states of the U.S.A., and the type of pietistic, individualistic 
Christianity for a long time prevalent there turned the Churches into “pur- 
veyors of arrant sedatives” to the Negro (ch. 2) and “teachers of immoral 
morality” to the White (ch. 3). 

The most original contribution is in the analytical section, namely “Diag- 
nosis of Definition’ (Part Il). In the introductory chapter to this section, 
“The Nature of Prejudice,” current sociological and psychological theories 
are reviewed, most of which he accepts as descriptive definitions of the problem. 
They do not, however, contain any seeds of redemption ; this can only be 
found in a theological understanding of it. “Prejudice, put theologically,” 
says Haselden, “is one of man’s several neurotic and perverted expressions 
of his will to be God,” and “‘behind the man is the man’s God and it is against 
Him that our prejudice has sinned” (p. 85). 

The three chapters that follow are searching analyses of modus operandi 
of prejudice in three specific forms, discrimination, segregation and stereo- 
typing. Haselden’s definition of them respectively as denial to the Negro of 
his inalienable human rights “to have,” “to belong,” and “to be” shows 
his profound Christian insight. Out of many, many passages which it is 
more than tempting to quote let me choose just one dealing with stereotyping. 


“By the use of stereotype, however harmless it may seem to him (the White), he 
has made the Negro vanish ... the Negro as a scapegoat and as exploitable material 
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has a high degree of visibility. This is true ; but the real Negro — the Negro as a man, 
a citizen, a spiritual being, a divine possibility a person, a ‘Thou’ — has for most Chris- 
tians a high degree of invisibility” (p. 147). 


In the last section (Part III), the Christian position is stated in terms 
of one basic question: “What does the Christian owe to man as man?” 
(p. 169). From this perspective, there is no excuse whatsoever for the Christian 
churches to tolerate any form of racial discrimination within themselves, for 
unless their churches are racially united, how can the Christians do anything 
about the racial problem in their society ? 

This book is pre-eminently a Christian book, but it is written exclusively 
from the standpoint of the White man, specifically addressed to the White 
man, and for a legitimate reason. Let the author speak for himself on this 
point. 


“Some will ask, ““What about the guilt and responsibility of the Negro?” Asa 
White man I have not considered it my duty or my privilege to criticize the Negro or 
to exhort him ... in my opinion, it will for a long time be grossly unbecoming of the 
White man to cite as though in rebuttal the failure of the Negro or his peculiar contribu- 
tion to racial tension. The duty of the White man is to undo as rapidly and as completely 
as possible the wrong he has done the Negro” (pp. 18-19). 


My prayer then is that the day will be hastened when within the Church 
of Christ a real dialogue between the Negro and the White Christians can 
take place, so that they may work together as brothers in Christ to end the 
racial problem in our society and in our generation. 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


CRUSADER WITHOUT VIOLENCE : A Biography of Martin Luther King Jnr. by 
L. D. Reppick. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959. 243 pp. $3.95. 


Martin Luther King jnr. is now known throughout the world as the “hero” 
of the mass boycott of the Montgomery, Alabama, bus system by 50,000 
Negro citizens of that city. (See Review on Stride Toward Freedom by Martin 
Luther King Jnr. Ecumenical Review Vol. X1, No. 3 April 1959.) 

This is not a biography in the ordinary sense of the term. It is a multi- 
dimensional social portrait of the USA with the camera focused on Negro- 
White relationships, chiefly in the South, over the past three generations. 

In the earlier chapters of this book one learns how, gradually and yet 
steadily, change had been taking place since the time when Martin Luther 
King, Snr. grew up as a boy in a little hamlet of Georgia. In the description 
of Atlanta, Georgia, where Martin Luther King grew up, and of Perry County, 
Alabama, where his wife, Corretta Scott, grew up, one finds a South which 
has been astir, however quietly, for some time. The story of their education 
is in itself one dimension of the social revolution that is changing the South 
so completely. In the brief account of Morehouse College, Atlanta, which 
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was attended by both Martin Luther King, Snr. and Jnr., one sees the tremen- 
dously important roles the Negro colleges in the South have played to prepare 
the contemporary Negro leadership in the USA. 

The second half of the book is centred around the famous Bus-Boycott 
of Montgomery, Alabama, and events in King’s life before, during and after 
it. Martin Luther King’s personality, of course, stands out vividly but remark- 
ably well blended as an inseparable factor of the social movement which in 
a really profound sense is happening in the fulness of time. “The right man 
for the right moment in history” is the impression which is inevitably made 
on one who reads this book. 

This is one of those books which the only responsible thing the reviewer 
can do is to recommend others to read it. Whoever does that will be thankful 
that he has done so, that God has given to this generation people like Martin 
and Corretta King and that L. D. Reddick has written this book. 

As for this reviewer, he is deeply moved by the mature, and therefore 
responsible leadership under which the Negro community in the South is 
getting organised, not merely to fight for the human and civil rights of the 
US Negro, but even more to vindicate the democratic ideal for the US citizenry 
as a whole, while it is terribly disturbing to note that the image of the Southern 
White portrayed in this narration is that of one who never thinks of the US 
Negro’s struggle as anything in which the rest of the nation is just as much, 
or even more, involved. 

The story makes it unmistakably clear that the so-called Negro problem 
in the USA is not the Negro’s problem but primarily the White man’s prob- 
lem and ultimately that of the whole nation. It also reveals that this fact 
so plain and so elemental has not yet been fully appreciated by the majority 
of the white people including those holding high offices of political authority 
which, in turn, makes the job of the responsible Negro leaders extremely 
complex and subjects it to all sorts of misunderstanding by both Negro and 
White masses. 

DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


ECUMENICAL TOLERANCE IN LOVE 


TOLERANZ UND INTOLERANZ ZWISCHEN DEN KONFESSIONEN, by HERMANN 
DIETZFELBINGER. Evangelischer Pressverband fiir Bayern, Miinchen, 1956. 
24 pp. DM 1.—. 


This booklet, which is the text of an address given by the author in June 
1956, is a wonderful example of evangelical ecumenism. In spite of its short- 
ness, One is led to think that this pamphlet constitutes something of the germ 
of a whole Encyclopedia on Ecumenism, and to wish that the author could 
find time and a way to develop at length the very valuable suggestions given 
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here. Even in its actual short form it presents very provocative thoughts to 
ecumenically minded spirits. Above all, it is noteworthy that for Dietzfelbinger 
the word “tolerance” is rather an understatement, for he poses the whole 
essential ecumenical dilemma of living the truth with love, which is something 
more than to bear in patience, so that the true relationship to people of other 
faiths can only be built up by practising virtues, among which the first and 
most important is charity. 
A. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 


ECUMENISM 


BREVE HISTOIRE DE L’CECUMENISME, by PAUL ConorD. Foreword by W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft. 53 illustrations. Collection “Les Bergers et les Mages’, 
Paris, 1958. 233 pp. NF 6.30. 


One of the great problems which the ecumenical movement has to face 
today is to discover how to reach the parish level. As a matter of fact there 
is much ignorance about the World Council of Churches in the rank and file 
of our congregations. Hence the need for interpreting the movement, for 
explaining its origins, its present situation and its goal, and also the need 
for showing it to be something more than another international organisation, 


something quite different. Monsieur Paul Conord, one of the Secretaries of 
the French Reformed Church, presents here a short history of the ecumenical 
movement which deserves careful attention, because it is written from the 
perspective of the history and problems of a particular church — the French 
Reformed Church, and for French speaking Protestants. It will also be 
read with interest by Swiss, Belgian and other French-speaking people. 

After a short presentation of the history of the various churches, Monsieur 
Conord gives some interesting information about the efforts of the Protestant 
churches in Europe towards reunion during the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century. Then comes a lively picture of the development and work 
of the ecumenical movement from its beginnings until now. The chapter 
“Unity and Union — the Una Sancta and the Churches” presents interesting 
remarks about the theories on the unity of the church and about the reactions 
of Protestant public opinion towards them. Monsieur Conord points out 
that the problem of intercommunion is at the very centre of ecumenical 
conversation, and shows how Reformed theologians emphasise the urgency 
of this problem. 

Another chapter which deserves attention deals with “The French Reformed 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church,” “the contemporary situation”’ 
and “‘permanent questions” from the ecumenical perspective. 

In the last chapter ““What shall we do ?”’, parish members will find sugges- 
tions for ecumenical action and thinking. They are asked to seek unity, to 
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respect unity and to live in unity. To live in unity is “to think and act as a 
being related to others in the solidarity of a body which comprises the whole 
earth.” 

A very useful vocabulary, giving short, clear definitions of words used 
in the ecumenical dialogue, a chronological table, recent statements by the 
French Reformed Church on Roman Catholicism and on the relations of the 
Church of England and the Reformed Church of France, and a note on 
atomic weapons complete this book. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft writes a 
striking foreword from which I will quote one sentence: “The ecumenical 
movement is not first of all what is happening elsewhere, for instance in the 
world ecumenical assemblies, or the concern of others, for instance those 
who have the privilege to visit other churches: it is what is happening at 
home, in our parishes and what concerns all the faithful.” 

Monsieur Conord renders a very good service to the cause of better ecumen- 
ical understanding in the French-speaking countries by the publication of 
this short, concise and well-illustrated book. 

ARNOLD Mosss. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


KIRCHEN, Handbuch fiir den Kirchenbau, edited by W. Weyvers and O. 
BARTNING. G. D. W. Callwey Verlag, Miinchen, 1959. 448 pp. DM 78.—. 


In looking through this valuable volume with its great wealth of illustra- 
tions of modern Catholic and Protestant church buildings, one is impressed 
in much the same way as when one listens to modern church music. The 
vividness of thought expressed in the conversations between our contemporary 
church architects is astonishing and, as in modern church music, one appre- 
ciates highly the wealth of ideas and the vitality which find expression in many 
modern church buildings. At the same time one asks whether, and to what 
extent, the ordinary Christian congregation — which often seems far behind 
this development — can keep up with these progressive elements. Nevertheless 
it is very satisfactory to know that there is a sort of vanguard, and that these 
“vanguardists” are very much concerned not to impose a church-building 
of their own phantasy upon the congregation, but to perceive how the church- 
building can grow out of the centre of congregational worship. 

The volume contains articles on Catholic and Protestant church architecture 
written by leading architects and theologians who are experts on these matters. 
Part 3 gives a dictionary of church architecture with a supplement on town 
architecture. 

One of the writers mentions the renewal of church architecture understood 
as an ecumenical task, and it is true that ecumenical cooperation between 
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different churches and denominations does help architects to discover new 
elements in the nature of the Church, revealing the manifold church traditions 
for which architecture has to find new expression. The fact that this volume 
combines fundamental thought about both Catholic and Protestant church 
architecture is in itself an ecumenical phenomenon. 

One thing which one would have liked to see in the book, since the delibera- 
tions in many places go very deep, is a word of warning against all-too naive 
and careless building which fails to see the whole situation of our churches 
today, and all the elements which are so badly needed for their renewal. 
Serious renewal does not begin with a new church-building, but with the 
unanimous decision of the congregation (especially of its lay members) to 
be the Church — not so much in separate buildings and specialised church 
activities, but in all the realms of secular life in which Christians have to live. 
If the building can assemble the people and send them out again for that 
purpose, then it will find its full justification. 

H. H. Wotr. 


ENCOUNTER WITH COMMUNISM 


COMMUNISM AND THE THEOLOGIANS. Study of an Encounter, by Charles 
C. West. S.C.M. Press, London, 1958, 399 pp. 35s. 


Assistant Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Charles C. West 
has been personally confronted with communism, first as a missionary in 
China at the time of the communist revolution and later during visits to 
Eastern Germany. The present volume is dedicated to “those friends in 
China and in Germany who by their life and work in the presence of com- 
munism have taught the «thor more than many books.” But the main topic 
of the study is a very careful and painstaking examination of the way in which 
the problem raised by communism presents itself to some of the leading 
Protestant theologians of today. First the reader is confronted with Emil 
Brunner and others who consider communism simply as the enemy. Then 
we meet the opposite line represented especially by Hromadka. And so we 
proceed to the doctrine of men like Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr and Karl 
Barth ; a closing chapter tries to sum up a “conclusion.” 

Probably nobody will deny that this selection is fairly representative. 
And as far as I can judge, the author has done his utmost to be quite fair 
to all these different views. It is a most sober study and always a very balanced 
criticism. This certainly does not mean that the author holds aloof from the 
problem. From the very first page the reader feels how deeply engaged 
Dr. West is in his question, its theoretical aspects and its practical issues. 

One main point in this study is to emphasize what Paul Tillich once called 
the “ideology-unveiling character of the proletarian situation,” a fact which 
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according to Dr. West has proved more real than the Marxist ideology itself. 
And so he accuses Brunner of not having felt “the impact of that fundamental 
doubt about human capacity to express social truth free of social interest, 
which a full encounter with Marx’s doctrine of ideology arouses.” “Too 
much is credited to the Holy Spirit immanent in the arrangements of a plural 
free society, and too little to the free work of that Spirit in the power sphere 
of his enemies.” 

The chapter dealing with Hromadka and certain well-known Hungarian 
church leaders has the headline “Communism as Judgment and Hope.” 
These theologians, of course, know that the Christian must guard communism 
against its tendency to claim religious validity. The ideology of communism 
is often inadequate. But Hromadka and his friends try to make us understand 
that the social revolution of the East must be understood as an organic whole 
in the historical movement in which God is mightily operating. And so the 
author finds that Karl Barth is right in asking these friends of his “whether 
communist analysis and social power are not becoming for them in practice 
a second revelation, much as Nazi ideology was for the ‘German Christians’ 
of Hitler’s time.” Charles West sums up his criticism in this very searching 
statement : “In other words, behind the orthodox crisis theology of both 
Hromadka and the Hungarians lurks a longing for a ‘kulturchristliche’ unity 
of religion with social power, such as we have already found in the anti- 
Communism of Brunner, Combes and Dulles.”” Hromadka has lost his faith 
in the ability of the bourgeois liberalism of the West to sustain a culture religion. 
And so he turns to the East. 

It would lead too far to try to give a detailed report of West’s examination 
of the contributions of Tillich, Niebuhr and Barth to his problem. He apolo- 
gizes for giving much more space to Karl Barth than to any other, but considers 
this necessary in view of the fact that the English-speaking world knows so 
little of his theology. So West not only makes use of the smaller publications 
in which Barth deals more directly with the problem of encounter with com- 
munism, but plunges into the huge volumes of Barth’s “‘Kirchliche Dogmatik” 
up to Volume IV.1 (1953) and even tries to help the reader to see how 
Barth’s thinking has developed from his earlier days and the Christian Socia- 
lism of these days. In this tremendous undertaking the author has achieved 
a great deal, although he has not quite achieved that degree of clarification 
which here is so sorely needed. 

Of course, West dwells upon the puzzling fact that Barth’s attitude to 
dictatorship is so different in the case of nazism and of communism. According 
to West this shows a tension in Barth’s theology which we cannot ignore. 
He can treat the theological question of natural theology as if the fate of the 
world depended on an uncompromising “‘No.” And in other cases he can 
proclaim the all-conquering and all-affirming movement of grace in the world 
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through Jesus Christ. West has, of course, noticed that Barth finds the case 
of nazism entirely different from that of communism, because in nazism there 
was, even to Christians of good bourgeois background, a temptation which 
is entirely absent in communism. Yet, West puts the question whether in 
politics, Barth does not select from his theology to justify opinions reached 
by other means. How does Barth come to the conclusion that a Christian has 
to say an uncompromising “No,” not to communism, but to Adenauer and his 
conception of the defence of a Christian Europe ? Why is this a status confes- 
sionis and not a matter of opinion on which Christians can agree to differ? 

A central point in this whole confrontation of different theological views 
is the question of right and wrong in Niebuhr’s protest against Barth. West 
finds that Barth to a certain extent neglects “his responsibility for that difficult 
empirical analysis of real human relations which the Christian, just because 
of his faith, should take more seriously than all others.” Here West finds 
that the approach to the concrete questions which we find in Barth’s writings 
and advice ought to be and easily could be completed and improved by 
concentration on the facts of human political and social experience as Niebuhr 
advocates. “Barth and Niebuhr are not so far apart, even in politics, as the 
reader of the religious press might suppose.”” Not even Barth can help seeing 
each human being, not as an isolated individual but in that special context 
which the political and social circumstances create. And so he must take 


the realities of human social experience more seriously than he himself seems 
to admit. 


With special emphasis West points out that Barth — more than any other 
great thinker of the European continent in recent years — has succeeded in 
restoring to man his freedom to encounter his fellow-man without the distorted 
perspective of this or that conception of man. The glad tidings of God’s 
all-embracing grace set man free from the world in order to be free for the 
world, free, as Barth advises the Hungarians, not to take any stand on principle, 
but to make their contribution to a revolutionary age by calm, impartial 
judgment on concrete cases where the welfare of man is involved. But the 
author accuses Barth of failing to understand the real content of communism. 
He is, we are told, unfree in his encounter with communism, because his 
mind and outlook were moulded by the conflict with nazism twenty years ago. 
West finds here a lack of insight which is characterized as an “example of 
Barth’s lack of political acumen as a whole, illustrated in the disjointed way 
in which he applies his theology to different political phenomena.” 

In the concluding chapter Dr. West is specially interested in emphasizing 
that Christianity cannot supply a new ideology, a new set of abstract moral 
principles to disillusioned communists. The famous concept of a “responsible 
society” is an end to “all idealistic thinking in Christian social ethics.” And 
here, according to the author, the Christian comes near to the “post-communist 


24 
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proletariat” which is suspicious of all ideals, principles and eternal truths. 
To a large extent the modern world is ‘‘a mature world,” to use Bonhoeffer’s 
well-known phrase, but when it turns away from communism it is mature 
in its relativity and secularism. And West goes so far to say: “It is not the 
function of the Christian to undermine the world’s maturity, or the degree 
of integrity it succeeds in maintaining, but rather to support it in that integrity, 
against every attempt to violate its relativity and practicality with systems of 
ultimate doctrine or ideal culture.” But in the midst of the relativities of 
human decisions the Christian will give evidence to the world of the Lordship 
of Christ by the constructive, the culture-forming qualities of his hope over 
against that of the communist. 

This certainly comes quite near to Karl Barth and his teaching about 
freedom under grace. But West thinks that Niebuhr is right in objecting that 
Barth does not take the responsibilities of historical action seriously enough. 
And West also points to that disciplined loving use of the heritage which is 
part of our own existence that we might learn from Bonhoeffer. Strangely 
enough West claims with no hesitation whatsoever that opposition to collecti- 
visation of the farms is always a Christian right and duty. “Therefore the 
farmer can know that he is doing the will of God in defending the freedom 
of his farm as long as possible.” Here, according to West, we have a fixed 
standard teaching us how to act and react as Christians. And he can state 
as a fact that in a communist society the very structures which give life 
meaning seem to be lost. So the central ministry of the Christian to his 
communist brother is that of personal contact, helping to build up mutual 
trust, respect for each individual and sincerity in thought. West regards 
communism as God’s judgment on the failures and short-comings of the 
Western liberal tradition. The question is whether he can factually admit 
that Christ is in a positive way at work in the communist society as such. 
Or must we go on hoping and longing for a post-communist age? West 
knows that justice and human welfare do not depend on the preservation 
of great social orders from the past, nor do they depend on the creation of 
revolutionary ideals in the future. What is necessary is obedient participation 
in God’s concern for our neighbour every day and every year. This certainly 
is true. And yet I cannot help questioning whether, in spite of the intention 
of its author, this very helpful and balanced study is not to a certain extent 
biased by “that loving use of the heritage” which is part of its author. How- 
ever that may be, West’s book deserves careful study and sincere thanks. 

Books like this are apt to grow obsolete very quickly. So it is a pity that 
it has not been reviewed before. It deserves, however, very careful attention, 
perhaps especially because it will be a great help for the English-speaking 
world to understand the doctrine and the mind of Karl Barth. 

N. H. Soe. 
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PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY 


Dit EVANGELISCHE CHRISTENHEIT IN DEUTSCHLAND, edited by GUNTER JACoB, 
HERMANN KUNST, DR. WILHELM STAHLIN. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 
Stuttgart. 449 pp. DM 48.—. 


The publication of a documentary volume always presents difficulties. 
A complex subject like “Protestant Christianity in Germany” may be ap- 
proached from many different angles, and the contributions are bound to be 
coloured by the theological views of the editors. The artistic presentation 
of this volume, however, immediately strikes the reader. The illustrations 
reveal a rare artistic taste and show such a remarkable sense for style that 
one is justified in saying that nothing to equal it has ever been produced in 
the German language before. Nevertheless, informative and striking as the 
artistic presentation is, the text raises many theological questions. Admittedly 
it was difficult to make a choice, and the most important spheres of work 
of the member-churches of the EKiD are included. But the information given 
cannot always claim to be complete. This applies, for instance, to Gerhard 
Gloege’s article on “‘Protestant theology,” and to Dr. Schwarzhaupt’s report 
on “Diaspora churches,” in which it is not quite clear what is meant by 
“diaspora.” Moreover, the information about the German-speaking Protestant 
churches in Europe shows serious omissions ; for instance, nothing is said 
about the well-known and long-established German-speaking churches in Paris, 
Geneva, Barcelona and Madrid. 

The articles by Bishop Stihlin on ““Worship” and by Bishop Krummacher 
on “The Congregation” are written with their usual clarity and precision. 
Professor Koch’s article on “Religious Life’’ and Professor D. Schumann’s 
article on “The Churches of the Reformation” might be questioned on many 
points. But, as I said, a documentary volume cannot claim to be comprehensive, 
and perhaps it is a mistake to look for a “homogeneous line,” because it 
simply does not exist in German Protestantism. 

The amazing thing about the book, however, is that no mention whatsoever 


is made of the work of the Free Churches in Germany, nor is there any speci- 
fically Reformed contribution on the Reformed Churches. Whoever publishes 
a documentary report on “Protestantism in Germany” will find it difficult 
to explain why the ecumenical contacts between the churches are hardly 
mentioned at all. If a new edition, with additional information on this point, 
were to be published, this documentary volume would really express something 
of what Protestantism in Germany is striving to be today. 


HANS JOACHIM THILO. 
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IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC MYSTERY ? 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM, ITS HISTORY, ITS BELIEFS, ITS FUTURE, 


by JAROSLAV PELIKAN, Abingdon Press, New York-Nashville, 1959, pp. 272, 
$4.—. 


The first thing that must be said about this wonderful study is that it is 
a truly ecumenical book. The author is well aware that “any ecumenical 
thought and action which definitely excluded the Roman Catholic Church 
because of the difficulties involved, would no longer be truly ecumenical” 
(Cf. The Ecumenical Review, VII, no. 4, July 1955, p. 339). 

But Pelikan has also understood something which is perhaps still more 
important : that any exposition of the Roman Catholic facts in which these 
facts appear distorted or incomplete would be noxious for the ecumenical 
understanding. In this respect I am happy to say that this is one of the very 
few Protestant books on Roman Catholicism in which all the facts reported 
are completely correct. I must admire the objectivity with which the author 
has avoided a prejudiced attitude either against or in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

I also consider that even the personal interpretation and criticism of the 
facts adduced is generally very correct, so that this book could be read by 
every Roman Catholic without hard feelings, and by every Protestant fruit- 
fully. 

There is yet another important quality in this book. In spite of its charitable 
and ecumenical spirit, it is completely sincere and does not indulge in hypo- 
critical formulations which conceal a deep disagreement under the cover of 
conciliating but ambiguous wording. Pelikan tries with evangelical open- 
heartedness to draw accurately the real line of disagreement between Roman 
Catholicism and Reformation as well as the possibilities of understanding 
and discussion, and he does this successfully, without being influenced by 
ecumenical dreams or by anti-Roman prejudices. 

It is impossible here to study in detail the contents of this book which 
gives far more than it promises and which, in its spiritual and theological 
density, is much larger than its 272 pages. Nevertheless, I would like to say 
that this book (contrary to what usually happens) becomes better and better 
as one proceeds through the pages. Thus, in my opinion, the second part 
on “The Genius of Roman Catholicism” is more complete and convincing 
than the first part on “The Evolution of Roman Catholicism” and the last 
part “A Theological Approach to Roman Catholicism” seems to be by far 
the best of all three. In addition, I think that Pelikan’s suggestions concerning 
ecumenical understanding with Roman Catholicism are also very useful for 
the general ecumenical problem among all other Christian Churches. 
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A unique and valuable, provocative and most significant book, which 
should be read attentively by every ecumenically-minded person and even 
become his favourite “bedside book.” 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNITY 


Fre! FUR GOTT UND DIE MENSCHEN. Das Buch der Bruder- und Schwestern- 


schaften, edited by LYDIA PRAGER. Quell-Verlag, Stuttgart, 1959. 533 pp. 
DM. 24.80. 


Het EXPERIMENT DER GEMEENSCHAP ; EEN ONDERZOEK NAAR PLAATS EN FUNCTIE 
VAN DE ORDE IN DE REFORMATORISCHE KERKEN, by J. H. VAN BEUSEKOM. 
J. N. Voorhoeve, Den Haag, 1958. 269 pp. 


Only a few decades ago, when somebody referred to religious orders, 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods one thought immediately of the Roman Catholic, 
High Anglican and Orthodox worlds. But especially during and after the 
last world war, an astonishing variety of new brotherhoods, sisterhoods and 
other “ordoid’”” communities have come into being. By now every reader of 


The Ecumenical Review will have heard about such Protestant communities 
as Taizé, lona, Agape, and Grandchamp, the Greek Orthodox brotherhood 
of Zoé or the development of Ashrams in India. But there are many more, 
and each of them has its own quite specific origin and character. 

This book, with the revealing title “Free for God and Men,” edited by 
Lydia Prager, is a first attempt to gather into one volume authentic informa- 
tion about most of these communities which have appeared during the last 
forty years in the non-Roman churches of Europe. In the introductory article, 
Heinz-Dietrich Wendland interprets the growth of the communities, situating 
them in their relationship to the Church and the world. “A Church without 
the formation of new brotherhood-communities would be a dying Church,” 
is his conclusion. In the first part of the symposium, fourteen contributors 
describe the origin, common life, discipline and service of cenobite brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, beginning with an important article by Frére Roger 
Schutz, Prior of the Taizé community, about the origin of communities in 
the churches of the Reformation. In the second part, nineteen contributors 
write about those brotherhoods and sisterhoods which do not detach their 
members from their family and “secular” occupations. Here we find descrip- 
tions of third orders and communities, such as the ones of Agape, Iona and 
the “Evangelische Michaelsbruderschaft.” The third and last part contains 
seven contributions about contemporary attempts to find new forms of 
corporate diakonia. 
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This volume shows the weaknesses of most symposia: the contributions 
are very uneven, both in quality and length. A reader, who has no personal 
acquaintance with the described brotherhoods and sisterhoods, will therefore 
find it difficult to evaluate the real strength and significance of one particular 
community. Both the choice and classification of several communities are 
questionable. And unfortunately, there are also some important omissions 
(why, for instance, is there no contribution on the “Bruderschaft vom offenen 
Ring” in the second part, nor on CIMADE in the third part ?). But the great 
merit of this volume is the fact that, with very few exceptions, the chapters 
have been written by the spiritual leaders or by members of the described 
communities, and that it is the only existing book gathering so much authentic 
information about an important phenomenon in contemporary European 
church history. 

In his theological introduction, Heinz-Dietrich Wendland writes that as 
yet no study has been written about the new theological problems arising 
from the experiments of the contemporary Christian communities, brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods. Apparently, he did not know about the dissertation 
of Dr. J. H. van Beusekom on “The Experiment of the Community : a study 
concerning the place and function of Orders in the Churches of the Reformation,” 
for van Beusekom attempts to do exactly what Prof. Wendland asks for. 
This thorough study begins with a phenomenological part, in which the 
author defines orders and ordoid communities as those groupings within the 
Church which become the core of re-integration in periods of instability. 
They exercise a critical influence upon the Church by absolutizing and practising 
neglected aspects of the Church’s doctrine and life. But unlike the sects and 
sectoid groups, these ordoid communities keep their relationship with the 
institutional Church and with the world constantly alive. Van Beusekom 
illustrates this from the history of the Benedictines in the 6th century, the 
Franciscans and Dominicans in the 13th century, and the Jesuits in the 16th 
century. He concludes that especially in times of social disintegration, 
the institutional Church needs such groups to express the covenant structure 
of God’s People, protest against self-satisfied church life, mobilize and collect 
the unused resources on behalf of the Church and penetrate society as the 
Church’s avant-garde. In the second part of his dissertation, the author 
reviews the biblical data. He studies the function and structure of God’s 
people in the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the texts of Qumran, 
and defines the Church as a people “who are open, mature, and elected for 
service in the world.” The corporate character of God’s People gives sufficient 
room for individual decision and commitment with regard to the Lord’s 
vocation, as well as for a functional differentiation of small groups within the 
greater community for the sake of the Church’s service in the world. On 
account of this, the author states: “The intentions of ordoid communities 
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within the Church of Christ are sufficiently legitimate.”” — The third part of 
the volume contains a critical discussion of the teaching of Luther and Calvin 
against the vota monastica and a description of the proposals and experiments 
made since the Reformation to express the covenant structure of the Church. 
Here van Beusekom discusses especially Luther’s longing for a ““Kerngemeinde”’ 
in the “Deutsche Messe,” Bucer’s “‘Christliche Gemeinschaften” in Strasbourg, 
and the Methodist class system. In the last and most important chapter, the 
author gives his evaluation of the phenomenon of the development, especially 
since the second world war in the churches of the Reformation, of so many 
varied ordoid communities. He first states in precise terms their relation to 
the institutional Church, giving a critical review of the recent Roman Catholic 
and Protestant literature on the structure of the parish in the midst of the 
multi-structural and mobile industrial society. “House churches” and “ordoid 
communities” are described as “centres de rayonnement.”’ The ordoid com- 
munities are then specified as “the laical, apostolic and diaconal form of the 
Church in the present industrial society.” (In speaking about experimental 
communities, the author develops an experimental language which does not 
altogether add to the readability of his book! He also divides some of the 
important experimental communities in Western Europe into the following 
types : (1) laboratory of the Church ; (2) sign and parable of the Kingdom ; 
(3) centre of spiritual re-integration ; (4) communitarian deacon ; (5) centre 
of social re-integration ; (6) evangelization team ; (7) youth team. Concluding, 
the author states, “that the Church should allow the structural dissensus and 
break with traditional uniform church patterns.” While ordoid communities 
naturally are no panacea for the Church and the world, the experiment of 
ordoid communities may render an important service for a pluriform and 
differentiated representation of the Church in the world. 

Neither this summary, nor the English summary by the author, on p. 241- 
244, do justice to the real content of this rich and challenging study. One 
query which one would like to raise about this book is the following. The 
author has deliberately restricted himself to the experiments in community 
in the churches of the Reformation, excluding the consideration of High 
Anglican and Orthodox contemplative orders. Has the author, in and through 
this quite understandable delimitation of his subject, not fallen into the 
temptation of seeing the raison d’étre of orders and ordoid communities too 
one-sidedly in their missionary and diaconal activities, while failing to give 
due recognition to the fact that the very heart and source of life of these 
Protestant communities also is their worship and adoration ? 


HANS-RUEDI WEBER. 
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ORTHODOX ECUMENISM 


OIKOUMENIKA, by METROPOLITAN OF THESSALONIKE PANTELEIMON. Thessa- 
lonike, 1959. 64 pp. (in Greek). 


This study consists of a series of articles about the ecumenical movement 
which have appeared in periodicals or as special editions. They are the follow- 
ing : 

1. On the Ecumenical Movement (The Una Sancta), pp. 9-25. 

2. Introduction to the Synod of the Hierarchy of the Church of Greece 
(Relations of the Church of Greece with the World Council of Churches) 
pp. 36-48. 

3. Christian Youth in the Army of Christ (Speech at the World Council 
of Christian Youth ; Oslo, Norway) pp. 49-55. 

4. On the ecumenical celebration of the 1900th anniversary of the evan- 
gelization of Europe by St. Paul (Sermon at the Church of St. Demetrius, 
Thessalonike) pp. 56-60. 

5. The Conference of the International Association of the Orthodox 
Christian Youth Movements, Syndesmos, Thessalonike, pp. 61-64. 


Throughout the pages one can see the esteem of the author for the ecume- 
nical movement, in which the Orthodox Church is called to take a significant 


part. The ecumenical movement and the World Council of Churches are 
placed in the right perspective and are realistically presented to an objective 
reader. 

The first article can be quite properly called Orthodox Ecclesiology. In 
this the reader can find the Orthodox meaning of the Church, of its relations 
to the heresies, of the relations of Orthodoxy to Protestantism, of episcopacy, 
of the apostolic succession, the infallability of the Church, Bible and Tradition, 
Tradition and traditions, and of Orthodox Mariology. Finally love is consid- 
ered to be a basis for union. 

The second article as one can see from the title was read at the meeting 
of the Synod of the Hierarchy of the Church of Greece, called in 1958. The 
Metropolitan of Thessalonike here speaks from his personal experience which 
he gained from participating in the ecumenical movement, and of his direct 
contacts with the heterodox, as well as from his studies of the source material 
and works on the ecumenical movement. He deals with the most disputed 
issues related to the participation of Orthodoxy in the World Council of 
Churches * as is the policy of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the turn of the 


1 See also the following works: Metropolitan of Samos, Irineos, Memorandum to the 
meeting of the Synod of the Hierarchy of Greece “‘On the relations of our Church to the 
Orthodox and the Heterodox Churches and the World Council of Churches,” Athens, 1958. 
V. T. Istavridis, The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the World Council of Churches, Athens, 
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Russian Orthodox Church in favour of the World Council of Churches, the 
nature of the Council, the reasons, the ways and duty of Orthodox participa- 
tion, and its advantages, the meaning of the Basis — the First Article of the 
Constitution of the World Council of Churches, etc. He is in favour of the 
Orthodox being represented not only by lay delegates but by the clergy as 
well (pp. 38-39). In connection with the question of common worship with 
the heterodox, he rightly states that the Orthodox always refrain from any 
intercommunion with them, while the Anglicans allow the heterodox to 
participate in their sacrament of the Holy Eucharist (pp.41). 

The concluding statements (pp. 47-48) suggest the best expression of 
Orthodox ecumenism, as it was outlined and applied by the late Germanos 
of Thyateira for many years. 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH AMERICA 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN NORTH AMERICA, edited by J. ROBERT NELSON. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 1958. 208 pp. $3.50. 


The majority of the eighteen essays in this symposium were written for 
presentation at the Oberlin, Ohio, Faith and Order Conference (North 
American section), which was held in the summer of 1957. Many denomina- 
tions are represented in this work, including a number which stand (as yet, 
at any rate) outside the “‘organized” ecumenical movement. Hence we find 
in this book something of an ecumenical smdrgasbord, with a large variety 
of “‘viewpoints and convictions” set forth. 

In his essay, for example, Charles Clayton Morrison, the former editor 
of The Christian Century, argues that “Protestantism is ready now to become 
one church.” Many basic alterations have taken place in the past fifty years 
or so, he points out, and these changes have brought us to the place where 
“decision must be made.” Morrison rejects the idea of a “monolithic church,” 
but he believes that an “inclusive church” could become a reality, an eccle- 
siastical structure in which “variety is a virtue no less than unity.” In a 
contrasting essay, Professor Richard Caemmerer of the Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod — reminds us of the fact that his group has had more 
“practice in keeping the drawbridge up than in letting it down.” The St. Louis 
professor’s statement is brief but incisive, and he gently calls attention to 
the fact that not all of the difficulty in achieving greater unity lies with those 
on the outside. There is, quite obviously, offence on both sides. “Do not 


1957. Idem, the Contribution of Orthodoxy to the Ecumenical Movement, Athens, 1958, 


and Idem, The Greek Orthodox Bibliography on the Ecumenical Movement, to appear soon 
(all in Greek). 
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write us off as prideful,” he pleads ; “forgive our suspicions... try to under- 
stand.’ This Missouri man is most irenic, but his words clearly indicate that 
vast segments of American Protestantism are not yet prepared to jump on 
the unity bandwagon now. 

In immediate juxtaposition we find here the essays by Carl F. Henry, 
the editor of Christianity Today, and Professor Albert C. Outler of the Perkins 
School of Theology. The Outler presentation is a calm, reasonable portrayal 
of “the church unity we have.” The unity for which we seek, he says, is 
“the fulfillment of the unity we have.” This unity “frankly includes the ideal 
of diversity... ;” it is not “‘an end in itself.” Editor Henry, in an essay entitled 
“The Unity Christ Sustains,” flails away in various directions, chiefly against 
the World Council of Churches, before he finally comes to the point. The 
World Council is criticized here particularly for its “theological inclusiveness,” 
but Henry also goes on to say that the World Council “recognizes that some 
groups are not true churches,’ and among these he lists the Hindus, the 
Moslems, together with Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Unitarians and the Univer- 
salists. Could there be any responsible leaders of the World Council (or 
of any part of the ecumenical movement) who would say that Hinduism is 
a “church” ? Mr. Henry also maintains that “some World Council leaders” 
have sought to promote union with the Roman Catholic Church, but no 
documentation is provided. 

So it goes on. The good is lumped together with the not so good, the 
accepted fact with the suspicious rumour, and so forth. Perhaps the most 
unique of the offerings included is the “survey of doctrinal consensus and 
conflict” made by ‘ta group in Minneapolis” (Minnesota). The report is 
made by Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, the Lutheran president of Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minnesota. Quite a number of interesting discoveries were 
made through this survey, including the fact that “the denominations not 
affiliated with the ecumenical movement do not differ significantly from the 
rest in their conception of the desirable form of Christian unity.” The extent 
of agreement on the Lord’s Supper was found to be “surprisingly large,” 
but in respect to Baptism disagreement was “‘marked and follows rather 
closely denominational lines.’”” The survey indicated that neither “clergy nor 
laity feel any great urge toward organizational unity.” The general willingness 
to acknowledge Jesus Christ as ““God and Saviour’’ would appear to validate 
the claim that the doctrinal “test” of the World Council is sufficient. 

All in all this is a fairly typical sample of American thinking on the Church 
unity subject at the present time. Doctor Nelson, who provides a general 
introductory statement, and the other contributors are to be thanked for 
making this material available. 

GENE LUND. 
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John Wesley’ s 
Theology Today 


A study in the light of current theological dialogue 


By COLIN W. WILLIAMS 


This work examines the main beliefs of John 
Wesley—salvation, experience, original sin, repentance, 
atonement, new birth, church, perfection, and eschat- 
ology—to give a complete picture of Wesleyan theology. 
Drawing on the whole range of Wesley's writings, 
Dr. Williams seeks to discover whether Wesleyan 
thought throws any light on the issues that divide the 
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